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Fig. 1. MASTER MICHIEL, The Nativity 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, The Wilstach Collection 








THREE PAINTINGS BY MASTER MICHIEL 


By E. P. RicHArRDsON 


ITHIN the past ten years Master Michiel has risen from the 

\ \ / status of an obscure name recorded in old inventories to 

“the most distinguished portrait painter of the Netherlands 
in those decades which separate the work of Memling from the painters 
influenced by Italy.””* The honor of this notable discovery is due chiefly 
to M. L. Friedlander, who first identified two paintings by Master 
Michiel in 1929, and to Winkler and Baldass.’ The artist who has thus 
emerged so suddenly from the mists represents the international impor- 
tance of Flemish art and, especially, of the art of Bruges at the close of 
the XVth century. He was one of the group of painters developing 
around Memling in the last quarter of the XVth century, of whom a 
number were attracted to the court of Spain. Isabella of Castile had a great 
liking for Flemish art; at the close of her reign (1504) there were three 
Flemish artists in her court: Melchior Aleman, Michel Flamenco (Master 
Michiel) and Juan de Flandes.’ Master Michiel went to Spain consider- 
ably before Juan de Flandes, for he was there certainly from 1492 on- 
ward and possibly as early as 1480. After the death of Isabella he went to 
the court of Margaret of Austria, who had come to Spain in 1497 to 
marry the Crown Prince Juan, and who was in 1504 Regent of the 
Netherlands with her court at Malines. In 1514 he visited Denmark and 
painted the portrait of King Christian II which is still at Copenhagen.' 
From 1515 until at least 1520 he was again in Flanders in the service of 
Margaret of Austria and of her nephew, the future Charles V. 

Master Michiel thus spent his life as a court portrait painter, a fact 
which is reflected in the suavity and elegance of his work. His notion of 
portrait painting, as Baldass has pointed out, is derived not only from 
Memling but from the Maitre de Moulins, the court painter of the Dukes 
of Bourbon and the Valois court at the close of the XVth century. 
A quite extensive list of portraits, both pure portraits and portraits in 
the guise of religious figures, has now been attributed to him, but his 
narrative compositions are quite rare. Four small figure compositions 
have thus far been given to him: the Ascension of the Virgin (Paris, 
Quesnet coll.); the Ascension of Christ (London, Earl of Yarborough) 
from the famous retable of Queen Isabella; the Coronation of the Virgin 
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(Paris, private coll.); and Christ Carrying the Cross (Moscow, Museum 
of Fine Arts).° A fifth picture also of the Adoration of the Child by Night 
(Berlin art market) was tentatively attributed to him by Winkler.’ 

I believe it is possible to add to these small pictures a large altar- 
piece of very important quality (Fig. 1) representing The Adoration of 
the Child by Night (H. 48% in., W. 29% in.) in the Wilstach collection 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. It is a composition marked by a 
strange and solemn poetry. The Christ Child, who illumines the night 
by his radiance, lies naked on a cloth of lemon yellow hue. The light 
beats on human, beast and angel in a yellow glow, so that the shadows 
on the faces are a pale, unearthly green. The night is a dark, cold blue; 
the figures in shadow are subtle shades of dark against dark, outlined 
by beads of yellow light. Two faces of reverent shepherds appear out of 
the darkness at a window, and adoring angels float lightly through the 
door in an endless procession which suggests that the whole silent 
night outside is filled with their presence. At present this composition, 
at once so lofty and noble in its poetry, so reserved and aristocratic in 
its human types, is stili under the old attribution to Gerard David, 
although Maurice Brockwell and Arthur Edwin Bye in the catalog of 
the Wilstach collection made also a tentative attribution to Jan Joost 
van Calcar. But while it is clearly a work of the School of Bruges, it is 
not within the possibilities of Gerard David’s art. Neither has it any- 
thing to do with the prosaic, narrative art of Joost van Calcar, whose 
competent but unimaginative scenes are interesting chiefly for their 
portraits of the comfortable burghers of Calcar. The strange and very 
touching face of the Madonna (Fig. 2) is clearly related in type to the 
early Madonna (Fig. 3) of Master Michiel which Winkler published in 
Art in America. The curious silky softness and shimmer of the skin 
(which has a cool yellow tone in the light and green shadows) is also a 
characteristic of the early period of Master Michiel that is especially 
evident in his compositions for the retable of Queen Isabella. The 
reserved and melancholy elegance of the representation, the combina- 
tion of poetry and aristocratic dignity, is the note struck by Master 
Michiel in his works of the Spanish period, to which this must belong. 

The composition which is used here by Master Michiel is already a 
familiar one. There are two examples of it in Vienna. Both Gerard 
David (Vienna, No. 641) (Fig. 4) and another artist whom Dr. Gluck 
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believes to be the young Mabuse (Vienna, No. 6274) (Fig. 5) painted 
the same composition with slight variations during the late 1490’s. 
In Munich there is also an old copy of David’s picture. Baldass has 
traced the original invention from which these pictures are derived to a 
lost composition by Hugo van der Goes.’ Of all the existing versions, 
that by Master Michiel is the most concentrated and the most poetic. 
Gerard David’s version has the gravity and sweetness of all of David’s 
work, but the interest is diffused in a multitude of details. In the second 
picture also the subsidiary details are scattered, but at the same time 
brought into the full light, so that they compete in interest with the 
main group. The air of poetic mystery gives way to one of prose. One 
sees here that there are seven angels and no more; there is no subtle sug- 
gestion here that the unseen sky outside is filled with adoring hosts. The 
outer darkness is in fact treated in a far less poetic manner, as the stage 
on which other subsidiary events take place. At the right a traveler is 
received at the inn, while on the hillside shepherds dance in a ring 
beside their fire. But the second Vienna composition, in spite of the 
descent to a lower level of inspiration, is so close to Master Michiel’s 
that one must feel it was based upon the Philadelphia altar. 

Master Michiel’s altar is in fact of such high quality that it could well 
be the prototype of the whole series. Master Michiel does not, however, 
seem to be a very inventive artist, so far as we know. In view of his 
character and the widespread influence of Hugo van der Goes at this 
time, the possibility of a still earlier version by Van der Goes is by no 
means to be ruled out. But if the Philadelphia altar was indeed based 
upon an earlier composition, Master Michiel’s painting is none the less 
a work of the first quality and takes its place upon the highest level of 
inspiration of its age. 

There are also two portraits of men which can be added to the list 
of Master Michiel’s early works. The Portrait of a Man in a Red Hat 
(Fig. 6) in the collection of Mrs. Lillian Henkel Haass, Detroit, was pub- 
lished as a remarkable work of the young Mabuse by Friedlander in his 
ninth volume of A/tniederlandische Malerei. Valentiner and Hulin de 
Loo, however, discerned in it the hand of our artist and Friedlander has 
since concurred in the attribution to Master Michiel.’ The costume 
points to a date about 1500, as does also the manner of painting the soft 
shimmer of the light upon the swarthy skin, which is in strong contrast 
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to the clear plastic forms of the Berlin Madonna (Fig. 8) from the later 
phase of his style. The three-quarter angle of the head, the long thin 
nose with strongly marked tip, no less than the distinctive configuration 
of mouth and eyes are characteristic of Master Michiel’s highly personal 
style. The swarthy face and brown hair are set against a dark blue back- 
ground; the brown jacket is open at the neck to show a black shirt. The 
only note of brilliant color is the coral red cap. The interest, however, is 
centered in the powerful character of the face, which with its slightly 
drooping eyelids and strongly marked mouth, gives a singular impres- 


sion of reserve, psychic strength, and pride. 
This same air of sullen and veiled power becomes still more barbaric 


in the hawk-like face of a Man in a Red Cap in Castello Sforzesca, Milan, 
(Fig. 7) whose authorship by Master Michiel was first noted by Dr. 
Valentiner, who has kindly permitted me to publish it. The costume 
would permit it to be a little later than 1500. The color scheme is the 
same as in the Haass portrait. The drawing of the eyes and of the strong 
mouth are again quite characteristic of our artist. It was published by 
Salmi as possibly the work of that mysterious Zanetto Bugatti who was 
sent in 1460 by the Duchess of Milan to study with Rogier van der 
Weyden at Brussels.’ It must, however, clearly belong to a later period 
and to the painter of the Haass portrait. 

These two male portraits help to round out the character of Master 
Michiel as a portraitist and offer additional evidence that the high place 
assigned him by Baldass is quite justified. His individuality as a portrait 
painter is very marked. He created character studies of the most positive 
nature which, nonetheless, have something about them quite enigmatic 
and elusive. The eyes of his sitters seem either to avoid the observer’s, 
or, if they meet one’s glance, to avoid revealing the mind within. The 
Calatrava Knight (Fig. 9) and his Madonna (Fig. 8), the Madonna 
and the portraits in Vienna, the Magda/en from the Berg collection, gaze 
proudly and mournfully downward as if unaware of or indifferent to the 
observer. The two men in the early portraits published here are more 
primitive characters than those in the later gallery of aristocrats. The 
Man in the Castello Sforzesca gazes fixedly past the observer. The eyes of 
the Man in Detroit, like those of King Christian of Denmark, are watch- 
fuland melancholy, observing the spectator from behind an impenetrable 
wall of reserve. Both of these portraits were very probably painted in 
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Spain. If they represent Spaniards, as they presumably may, it is interest- 
ing to note that the proud and sombre reserve of the Spanish character, 
which Antonio Moro and Velasquez were to paint in later generations, 
should already have been perfectly understood by Master Michiel. 


1L. Baldass, Burlington Magazine, LXVII (1935), p. 82. 

2M. J. Friedlinder, Belvedere, XXI (1929), p. 249; F. Winkler: Art in America, XIX (1931), p. 247, Pantheon, Vil 
1931), p. 175; G. Gluck, Burlington Magazine LXIII (1933), p. 100; L. Baldass, Burlington Magazine, op. cit. 

3C. Justi, Méscellaneen aus drethunderten Spanischen Kunstlebens, 1., p. 315; id., Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 
VIII, p. 157 ff 

4K. Madsen, Revue belge d'histoire et de L'art, I (1931), p. 303. 

§ Winkler, Pantheon, op. cit. 

6 Winkler, Art in America, op. Cit. 

7 Baldass, Jahrbuch der Kunsthist. Samml. in Wien, XXXV (1919), p. 34. 

8 Altniederlandische Maleret, XIV, p. 67. 

* Salmi, Daedelo, X (1929-30), p. 354. The sitter resembles to some degree a donor who was twice painted by the 

Master of St. Ursula. This vague link with the Master of St. Ursula is interesting, for he of all the artists in the 

group about Memling seems to foreshadow the strange silky painting of flesh that characterizes Master Michiel. 
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MALBONE, THE AMERICAN MINIATURE 
PAINTER 


By RuEL PARDEE TOLMAN 


W: do not know the day on which the great American mini- 
ature painter, Edward Greene Malbone, was born in New- 
port, Rhode Island. According to his sister, Mrs. Henrietta 
Whitehorne, who wrote to William Dunlap on March 26, 1834, he was 
born in August, 1777. He was the third of six children, three girls and 
three boys, five of whom survived childhood. His father was John 
Malbone and his mother was Patience Greene, who retained her maiden 
name and gave it to her children, for she and her husband were never 
married before the law. However, Edward took the name Malbone in 
a letter dated October 11, 1794, the three girls were baptised on April 1, 
1797, as Henrietta, Sarah, and Mary Malbone, and the other remaining 
brother appears as “Henry Malbone” in published newspaper notices, 
so all the children became known by their father’s name. 

Their great grandfather, Peter Malbone, was born February 10, 
1667, and died at Norfolk, Virginia, May 26, 1738. His wife’s name was 
Elizabeth. Their eldest son Godfrey was born in 1695 in Princess Anne 
County, Virginia, and at an unknown date moved to Newport, Rhode 
Island. He married Catherine Scott who, between 1720 and 1744, be- 
came the mother of ten children, the eighth being John, the father of 
the miniature painter. 

Godfrey Malbone, the grandfather of the artist, was a very success- 
ful merchant, active in fitting out privateers. His trade was largely in 
molasses, rum and slaves. He owned a $100,000 house in Newport, 
which burned in 1766, and extensive holdings in Connecticut. On 
October 10, 1740, he paid £10,500 for 3240 acres, and by 1764 had 
added another thousand acres to his holdings. In 1763 privateering was 
stopped and the British Navy prevented smuggling, rendering the 
molasses, rum and slave trade unprofitable. It was from about this time 
that his affairs began to decline. In 1763 he mortgaged the original tract 
for £1121 to Charles Paxton of Boston, and the next year, four years 
before his death, quitclaimed all his Connecticut properties to his sons 
Godfrey and John. The inventory shows 245 cattle, 600 sheep, 180 
goats, 150 hogs, 6 horses and 27 slaves.’ 
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Fig. 3. MALBONI 4. MALBONI 
Mrs. Moses Poor (about 1803 1 Lady of the Brasher Family (about 18 
Estate of Henry R. Webb, Washington, D. C. Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Scien 





Fig. 5. MALBONI Fig. 6. MALBONI 
Washineton Allston (before 1801 Dr. Thomas P. Jones (about 1802 
Vuseum of Fine Arts, Boston Launcelot W. Andrews, Williamstown, Mas 
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In 1766 Godfrey Jr., who had married Catherine, daughter of Francis 
Brinley of Boston, moved to the Connecticut properties, while his 
brother John remained in business at Newport. The Connecticut prop- 
erties were not a paying investment. Heavy taxes for church and other 
purposes caused an additional mortgage, and because these mortgages 
were held by a Royalist the property was seized by the American Colon- 
ists during the Revolutionary War, and it was only after much effort that 
the matter was straightened out. At the time of Godfrey Jr’s. death in 
1785, the inventory accepted by the Pomfret Probate Court, March 11, 
1786, shows a personal estate of only two hundred and sixty-two pounds 
and nineteen shillings. “It is interesting to compare the stock on the 
reduced farm with that when the estate was given by the older Malbone 
to his sons. The inventory mentions one horse, a colt, five yoke of oxen, 
seven cows, two heifers, two yearlings and hogs but no negroes”’.’ 

This inventory gives some idea of the change in circumstances of 
John Malbone, who from being the son of a wealthy merchant and land 
owner, became a man of small means, due very largely to the Revolu- 
tionary War and the fact that much of the commerce which came to 
Newport before the war was diverted to Providence while the British 
held Newport. At the time of his death in 1795 John Malbone’s personal 
estate was valued at $5513.68, with no real estate remaining in his 
name. 

We know, therefore, that our artist was born into a family of reduced 
but sufficient means, in a moderate house in Newport, during the second 
summer of the Revolutionary War. But all that we know about his child- 
hood is contained in a letter written by his sister Henrietta (Mrs. John 
Gibbs Whitehorne who signed her name “‘Harriet”’) on March 26, 1834. 
She describes him as different from the usual fun loving boy, that he was 
absorbed in his own pursuits, in drawing and copying pictures, making 
toysand blowing bubbles to study their colors, flying kites in the evening 
with fire-crackers of his own manufacture attached to them, and that he 
made his own colors and brushes.’ 

I have been unable to find any positive evidence that Malbone had 
instruction from Samuel King, the Newport artist and instrument 
maker whom Washington Allston frequently visited, though we know 
that Malbone was acquainted with Allston, who borrowed colored 
drawings from him. There is no record of any of the work which he did 
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before the fall of 1794, when at the age of seventeen he decided to start 
out on his own and went to Providence. It was probably during the six 
months just prior to this that he became acquainted with the scene 
painter at the Newport theatre, where he showed such interest that he 
was allowed to help and eventually to paint an entire scene, the only 
compensation being a general ticket of admission. 

After about two weeks in Providence he wrote his father the follow- 
ing letter: 

Providence, Oct. 1lth, 1794 


Honored Sire: Pardon me for leaving Newport so abruptly without informing you of my 
intention to stay at Providence, nor would I have you think me so bigoted to ingratitude 
as not to wish to repay with future services the many favors I have received from you, as 
I thought it was highly necessary for me to do something I chuse this for my first attempt 
which is likely to prove successful as I have hitherto been fortunate enough to give general 
satisfaction and have met with publick approbation. I hope I may never be guilty of an 
action that may merit your displeasure and sincerely wish that I may soon be able to 
render the family those services which cannot yet be expected; it shall be my fervent prayer 
that I may be qualified to succeed you (in that respect) before you make your exit. I must 
conclude with making use of that name which I shall study never to dishonour. 
Your dutiful son, 


Edward G. Malbone 
John Malbone, Esq. 


The earliest miniature we have been able to locate is that of Nicholas 
Browne (Fig. 12), which is signed and dated 1794. It must be one of the 
first miniatures that he painted in Providence, because it lacks the skill 
and confidence which were displayed in those painted during the next 
year. (See John Francis (Fig. 8), all of which are dated 1795). About a 
year later, October 15, 1795, Malbone’s father died, and Malbone went 
to Newport for the funeral. But he was soon back in Providence, where 
he continued to paint miniatures until the summer of the next year. In 
1796, he had an opportunity to go abroad, but owing to the needs of his 
sisters he continued his professional career, removing, however, to 
Boston, where he was constantly employed. Edward continued to aid 
his sisters in every way he could until his sister Henrietta was married 
to John G. Whitehorne, distiller, in 1798. In a letter which his sister 
wrote to Robert Mackay in 1797 we find her complaining of their cir- 
cumstances and “that they couldn’t call upon anyone but Edward for 
assistance, and he couldn’t maintain them in their proper circumstances 
because he was constantly on board of the most expensive kind”’.° 
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lig. 7. MALBONI 
Rebecca Gratz (about 1804 
Miss Rachel Gratz Nathan, New Yor! 








fig. 9. MALBONI Fig. 10. MALBONI 
Richard D. Harris (1804 Mrs. Benjamin F. Trapier (about 1802 
Herbert Lee Pratt, New Y ork Mrs. ]. Madison Taylor, Philadelphia 








Fig. 11. MALBONI Fig. 12. MALBONI 
Major John Hand} ab ut 1796 Nz / las by wa | 794 
Charles H. Russell D.A.R. Museum, New York 





Fig. 13. MALBONI 
Dr. Patten of Newport (about 1798 Chai Cotesworth Pinckney (about 18 
Mrs. Thomas B. Gannett, Hyde Park, Mass. Iz2lian Mitchell, Charleston, S.C. 





Washington Allston entered Harvard University in 1796 and found 
Malbone working in Boston, but we know that at least once a year he 
visited his family in Newport. He was there at the Christmas Holidays 
of 1797, for we have a miniature, a copy, of John Francis, which is 
signed on the front 1797 and on the back ““Edward G. Malbone New- 
port Jany 1798”. He visited New York in 1797, and Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1798, finding constant employment wherever he went. After 
this and until the summer of 1800 he passed his time alternately in these 
different cities. Washington Allston spent this summer with him in 
Newport, which his sister Henrietta says was perhaps the happiest 
period of his life. In the fall, at Charleston, he met Charles Fraser, a 
young man; interested in art but studying law. The three, Allston, 
Fraser and Malbone, were very close friends, and were frequent guests 
at the table of a Mr. Bowman, where “delightful parties were always 
found...” 

Early in May, 1801, Malbone and Allston sailed for England, arriving 
in London before the close of the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
which was about the 13th of June. Malbone and Allston were much 
together and probably roommates, and from Allston’s correspondence 
we know they visited the public galleries and studios of West and Fuseli 
and probably those of other artists. In August Malbone had finished his 
largest ivory The Hours after Samuel Shelley. From Washington 
Allston we find that Malbone was not interested in the old masters, and 
that he preferred the work of Sir Thomas Lawrence to any of the 
portrait painters past and present. In September Allston entered the 
school of the Royal Academy where Dunlap says Malbone also drew for 
a short time, although the records do not show that he was registered. 
There are a few unidentified miniatures still belonging to the family 
which are said to have been painted in England, but we have no positive 
knowledge regarding the place of their origin. From all reports, the 
short period of about five months covering his stay in England was used 
to good advantage, for both Fraser and Dunlap speak of the great im- 
provement in his work after his return in December, 1801. 

Benjamin West, President of the Royal Academy, urged him to stay 
in England, assuring him that he had nothing to fear from competition, 
and afterwards telling Ambassador Monroe (later President Monroe) 
that he had seen the work of a young man by the name of Malbone that 
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no man in England could excel. Of this period, as of the other years of 
his life, practically no records or letters are available. 

I had often wondered if Malbone relied entirely upon his appreciative 
sitters for bringing his patrons, but apparently he believed in advertis- 
ing in the local paper upon his arrivalintown. Miss Anna Wells Rutledge 
located the following advertisement in the ““South Carolina Gazette and 
Timothy’s Daily Advertizer,” February 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 27, 1801: 


MINIATURE PAINTING 
Edward G. Malbone has lately arrived here, and intends to practice the above art 


during his stay in this place, specimens of his work may be seen at his room at Mrs. Miot's 
boarding house at the corner of Meeting and Queen Streets. February 17 


But perhaps his first advertisement was published in the “Columbian 
Centinel” (Boston), June 29, 1796: 


Malbone, Edward G., Miniature Painting and Hair work, from Newport, takes this 
method to inform the Public, that he intends to practice the above art during his stay 
in this town. As he has hitherto been uniformly successful in his likenesses, he flatters 


himself he shall be able to give satisfaction to his employers. 
N. B. Likenesses are warranted. Specimens of his work to be seen at his lodgings at 


Mrs. Hatch’s, Federal Street. 

In the “Federal Gazette” in Philadelphia, November 24, 1798, his 
advertisement had a postscript: 

N. B. He expects to receive no money from his employers, unless they are perfectly 
satisfied with their likenesses. 

In Boston Malbone painted his landlady’s daughter, Mercy Shiverick 
Hatch (1773-1852) who was young and beautiful and was considered 
the Belle of Boston. She was also painted by Gilbert Stuart. Shortly 
before her death she gave, out of gratitude, the choice of these portraits 
to Jonathan I. Bowditch. He chose the Stuart. The miniature, according 
to Park’s “Gilbert Stuart,” was owned in 1902 by Mrs. Gardiner Greene 
Hammond of Boston, but I have been unable to locate it. 

In the years after his return from England he traveled up and down the 
seaboard, from Boston to Savannah. In 1805 he planned to visit Europe 
again. That winter he went to Charleston, but in March he caught a 
violent cold, which settled on his lungs and from which he never recov- 
ered. He probably painted little, if any, after June of 1806. On June 4th 
Dunlap found him in New York City, and probably the same month he 
was in his home town. Here he devoted himself to outdoor exercise, 
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riding and hunting, but one day the act of stooping over for a bird 
which he had shot brought on a violent hemorrhage. Charles Fraser 
visited Newport in August or September, where he saw Malbone. He 
wrote to his sister, October 9, 1806: “Poor Malbone is not in condition 
to paint. I am afraid he is hastening to that bourne whence no traveler 
returns. He was ill the whole time I remained in Newport”. 

His sister Henrietta, writing of this period, mentions many trips they 
took together on horse back, but his health did not improve, and as 
winter came on he was advised by his physician to seek a warmer 
climate. He went to Jamaica, but without apparent benefit to his health; 
he stayed but a short time, coming to Savannah, Georgia, in January 
1807, where he stayed with his first cousin, Robert Mackay. As summer 
was coming on he hoped to go home, and passage was engaged, but two 
days afterward he died, on May 7, 1807, about three months before he 
would have reached his thirtieth year. The stone which adorns his grave 
in Colonial Cemetery bears the following inscription: 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Mr. EDWARD G. MALBONE, 
the celebrated Painter. 

Son of the late Gen. John Malbone of Newport, R. I. 
He was cut off in the Meridian of his Life and Reputation 
while travelling for the benefit of his health. 
Seldom do the records of mortality boast the name of a victim 
more preeminently excellent: 

His death has deprived his country of an ornament which 
ages may not replace, and left a blank in the catalogue of 
American Genius which nothing has a tendency to supply. 
He closed his valuable life May 7, 1807, 
in the 29 year of his age. 


In the Newport “Mercury”, May 30, 1807, is the following notice 
of Malbone’s death. 


DIED:—On the 7th inst. at Savannah, in the State of Georgia, to which place he had some 
time before, repaired for the benefit of his health, Mr. Edward G. Malbone son of the late 
Gen. John Malbone, of this town, in the 31st year of his age.—He had acquired great 
celebrity by his profession as a Limner; but too close application in its prosecution unhappily 
brought on a disorder of his lungs, and hastened the event, which deprived the world of 
a great genius. 


Brief notices of his death appeared in the important newspapers of 
the United States, but it was not until nearly three weeks later that an 
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account of Malbone’s life was published. This first, although unsigned, 
biography was written by his friend and fellow artist, Charles Fraser, 
who had known him for the last seven years of his life. His article was 
published May 27, 1807, in the “Charleston Times”, and copied one 
month later, June 27th, in the Newport “Mercury”. In it he gives the 
most accurate account that I have found. He describes briefly Malbone’s 
physical, mental, and moral character, as well as his artistic one. Little 
has been added by later writers. 

Fraser says of Malbone’s physique, “although by nature he had a 
strong constitution, it became of late so sensibly impaired by confine- 
ment and application, that he was compelled last summer—to relinquish 
his pencil’. Dunlap wrote of Malbone whom he saw in Boston in the 
autumn of 1805, “His health was then delicate—eight hours of the four- 
and-twenty were devoted to the pencil—by nature of a good constitu- 
tion, although of a tall and slender form, his health declined so sensibly, 
while he continued his confinement and application to his pencil, that 
he at length yielded to the solicitation of his friends, and broke from 
his studies to take that exercise in the open air so necessary to the 
health—”’. 

In the self-portrait in the Corcoran Gallery (Fig. 2) we find young 
Malbone well dressed in the style of the times, uninfluenced by the so 
called “‘artistic temperament”, a serious minded man who has adopted 
art for his livelihood. His seriousness is shown by his effort to paint even 
at night by candle light and by the fact that every day he worked eight 
hours at his painting. All his efforts were devoted to reaching perfection 
in his work. By this continued serious effort he reached his goal, but 
weakened his constitution to such an extent that he was compelled to 
give up his work in June, 1806, in the vain attempt to regain his health. 

His character seems to have been without fault; he was generous to 
his sisters and brother and glad to help any miniature painter without a 
hint of compensation. He gave freely of his knowledge and experience 
to struggling artists. He helped Dunlap, Wood and Jarvis, for improve- 
ment of art was the important thing in his life, whether it was his own or 
that of others. He was not concerned with the works of the earlier artists 
and their methods; he aimed at the true interpretation of nature, and his 
every effort was exerted to portray it faithfully and well. Washington 
Allston says: ““WhenI entered college I found him established in Boston. 
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He had reached the maturity of his powers and was deservedly ranked 
the first miniature painter of the country. Malbone’s merits as an artist 
are too well known to need setting forth by me: I shall therefore say but 
a few words on that head. He had the happy talent among his many 
excellencies of elevating the character without impairing the likeness; 
this was remarkable in his male heads; and no woman ever lost any 
beauty from his hand; nay, the fair would often become still fairer under 
his pencil. To this he added a grace of execution all his own.”’’ 

Allston said Malbone was not inferior to the best of the English 
miniature painters. He quotes Benjamin West as saying, after seeing 
Allston’s portrait miniature by Malbone (now owned by the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts (Fig. 5): “I have seldom seen a miniature that 
pleased me more”’. 

In Dunlap we find a quotation from a letter written by Malbone to 
Fraser. ““Mr. West has complimented Mr. Allston and myself, and tells 
us we shall excel in the art. Yesterday was the first time he had seen a 
picture of my painting; today he condescended to walk a mile to pay 
me a visit, and told me that I must not look forward to anything short 
of the highest excellence. He was surprised to see how far I had advanced 
without instruction.”’® 

There are a few contemporary letters by his sister Henrietta, his Aunt 
Deborah (Mrs.William Hunter), and others which add a little informa- 
tion regarding the conditions of the family and the character of the artist 
himself. In a Newport, R. I. newspaper about 1926 appeared an article 
by Maud Howe Elliott on Malbone in which she used an unpublished 
letter, dated February 24, 1879, by Eliza Susan Quincy, who writes to 
Mr. Francis Brinley the following description: 

As probably few people remember Malbone as distinctly as I do, I will describe my visit 
to his rooms in 1805 with my mother, as a child of seven years of age. 

He was a very pleasing young man with very unassuming and attractive address and 
manners, apparently not more than twenty-eight years of age. Mr. T. Amery, the father 
of Mrs. Ives, erected a very large brick house of four stories at the corner of Beacon and 
Park streets, which, divided into four distinct dwellings, is still standing. Malbone’s 
room was in the part now owned and occupied by Mrs. Ticknor, a small apartment in the 
second story, the window over the front door. Malbone’s room had but one window, 
fronting toward the southwest and opening on the Common. The brilliant light it admitted 
was darkened by various shutters and green baize blinds. He sat at a table near the wall with 


his left hand toward the window, and his materials and ivory on the table without a 
raised desk. Over his head hung his exquisite picture of The Hours, now the property of 
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the Athenaeum in Providence, and on each side of it miniatures of Dr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Warren, J. C. Davis,® and Mrs. Parker. His subject was in a rather higher seat than his own 
at a moderate distance from him, and while he was at work he occasionally used a large 
hand glass which reduced the lady sitter to the size of the miniature as he looked through it 
from his seat at the table. Unlike Stuart, he did not admit of conversation while he was 
painting, and did not allow his work to be seen until finished. Malbone told my mother it 
was extremely difficult to procure in Europe large pieces of ivory, that he could only obtain 
three, on one of which he had painted The Hours. To obviate this expense and difficulty, he 
had inserted pieces of ivory for the face in very hard wood on which to paint the figure and 
hands, when more than the bust was desired. 

Mr. J. P. Davis of Boston, an intimate friend of Malbone’s, kindly gave me for an auto- 
graph his receipt or rather his bill, for a painting of George Washington. It was for $35: 
‘Rec'd payment, Edward G. Malbone, 1797’. 

The whole is a beautiful specimen of penmanship, and I keep it in my most valuable 
autograph book with those of Allston and Sir Thomas Lawrence. Prices were different in 
1805 and 1879—Mr. Quincy said Malbone’s highest price was only $50, and a picture 
dealer told me our miniatures by him would now bring $500 in London as works of art. 

In “A Girl’s Life of 80 Years Ago”’, which contains selections from 
the letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne, with an introduction by Clarence 
Cook (Charles Scribner, 1887), several of Malbone’s miniatures are 
reproduced, as well as a reference to the writer’s own sittings for him: 

(June 18, 1803) ““Malbone has just finished my picture; I have done 
sitting; he was not willing I should see it, as tis unfinished. When you 
return twill be done, then I'll tell you whether ’tis like”’. 

On July 8 she writes again about her miniature as follows: “My pic- 
ture is done, but I am disappointed in it. Malbone says he has not done 
justice, so says Mr. Bowne; but I think, tho’ the features are striking, he 
has not caught the expression, particularly of the eyes, which are exces- 
sively pensive: would do for Sterne’s Maria. The mouth laughs a little 
and they all say is good,—all the lower part of the face; but the eyes not 
the thing. He wants me to sit again, so does Mr. Bowne. Malbone thinks 
he could do much better in another position. I get so tired, I am quite 
reluctant about sitting again. However, we intend showing it to some 
of our friends before we determine”’. 

These references cover a period, from June 18 to July 8, of virtually 
three weeks, in which time we can assume that the artist painted the two 
miniatures of Mr. and Mrs. Bowne and perhaps was working at the 
same time on others. This is the only information we have of the time 
that he took to paint a miniature. Even this is very fragmentary and un- 
certain, but if we may assume the truth of other statements that he was 
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constantly employed, that he did not work on Sunday, that his travels 
consumed four weeks each year, and that he did not take any vacation, 
there were left 285 days for work, or 28!% miniatures a year, or approxi- 
mately 332 miniatures in the twelve years which he worked. Other 
methods of reasoning have been followed to determine the extent of 
Malbone’s production with the conclusion that 300 miniatures would 
be about the total which he painted. Over half that number have been 
located. 

Today Malbone miniatures are highly sought after by collectors, and 
many miniatures have been attributed to him, some of which are fine and 
some of which are very poor. Some were painted before Malbone was 
ten years old and some after he had been dead twenty-five years. Some- 
times these attributions have grown up in the family and sometimes they 
have been assigned for commercial reasons. In one case neither the buyer 
nor the seller was aware of the fact that the miniature was not an original. 

The earliest miniature which has been located, Nicholas Browne, 
1794 (Fig.12),does not show much of the skill which is found in the work 
of the next year. In 1795 he portrays his subjects with the greatest care in 
every detail, and produces very successful miniatures, but with heavy 
backgrounds (Fig. 8). In 1796 the backgrounds, while still somewhat 
heavy, are lighter in color, and grayer (Fig. 11). At the end of 1797 and 
at the beginning of 1798 his technical qualities had greatly changed, 
showing much greater freedom. The miniatures of 1795 and 1796 are 
tight and painted with much very fine stipple in the face. By the begin- 
ning of 1798 he had loosened up, and his technique was broad and 
skillful (Fig. 13). In 1799 he produced one of his finest miniatures, very 
tight but very true. Most of the miniatures of 1800, however, show a 
decline in quality; they are hard, and the brush work is coarser, and there 
is much medium with his pigments (Fig. 14). This method he followed 
but a short time, and it is the least successful of all his styles. The 1801 
style, such as the Washington Allston (Fig. 5), painted probably before 
he went abroad, is his most successful style, which, with but few excep- 
tions he employed for the balance of his life. Here he had perfect control, 
perfect results, perfect drawing. The color is laid on in a method which 
I find impossible to describe, modeled in such a subtle way that it is 
impossible to tell from the miniature, even by a magnifying glass, how 
it was applied to the ivory. 
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In 1803 and 1804 he produced probably his best miniatures, such as 
those of the two Harris brothers (Fig. 9), Mrs. Benjamin Trapier (Fig. 
10), Mrs. Poor (Fig. 3), Rebecca Gratz (Fig. 7), and a lady of the Brasher 
family (Fig. 4). The portrait of Dr. Jones (Fig. 6) was probably painted 
in 1802. These were his most productive years. Only one miniature 
dated 1805 has been found, that of Eliza Mason, which is his largest 
known portrait miniature. In March 1806, he caught the violent cold 
which settled in his lungs, and from then his health rapidly declined. 
When in June he returned from Charleston he gave up painting, and as 
we have seen he devoted himself to riding and hunting in hopes of 
regaining his old vigor, but in vain. 

From our study of Malbone we conclude, first, that he was a young 
man of fine character, a gentleman in every sense of the word. No one 
has ever hinted otherwise. Second, that he was an artist par excellence 
in his own field of miniature portrait painting, a man not influenced by 
fads and fashions, but by the beauties of nature. Third, that he was a 
level-headed business man, whose object was to produce as many fine 
miniatures as possible. The combination of these three qualities, un- 
usual in an artist, opened to him the doors of the homes of the most 
exclusive and influential citizens on the Atlantic seaboard. His subjects 
were the substantial people of a young country. From the beginning to 
the end of his short career he was advertised by his satisfied sitters. He 
undoubtedly could have enjoyed all of the so-called worldly pleasures, 
but he preferred to lead a life of industry, by which, together with his 
ability, he reached a high place in the art of the world. He is conceded to 
have been the best miniature painter in America, and I feel of many of his 
miniatures that their equal cannot be found elsewhere. 
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1 Howard W. Preston, Godfrey Malbone's Connecticut Investment. 

2 Ibid. 

® William Dunlap, History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States, Boston, 1834. 

4R. T. Haines Halsey, Scribner's Magazine, 1910. 

5 From a copy of a letter furnished the author by Mrs. W. S. Lovell, librarian, the Birmingham Bar Association, 
who is related to the Malbones. 

6 Jared B. Flagg, The Life and Letters of Washington Allston, Scribners, 1892, p. 35. 

7 Ibid. 

§ Dunlap, op. cit., II, p. 18. 


* Probably I. P. Davis. This and The Hours are the only miniatures mentioned above which have been located. 
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THE VIKING FINDS FROM BEARDMORE, 
ONTARIO 


By GEORGE LECHLER 


EPORTS of the Icelandic sagas concerning the Viking voyages 
to Vinland, told in connection with historical events of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries in Iceland, became known to the 

scientific world in 1705;' and since this time archaeologists have been 
searching in the United States and Canada for traces of the Vikings. The 
Icelanders settled in Greenland in 985, where about 280 homesteads 
were built with a population of 3000-4000 people. Ruins of their 
churches and farms were found; bath houses and even four iron furnaces 
were excavated. We know that in 1300 sixteen churches and two 
monasteries existed in Greenland. The sagas tell us of expeditions 
undertaken to Vinland, meaning the land of wild-growing vine, a 
country which was on the coast of New England, very likely the Cape 
Cod area, Martha’s Vineyard and Noman’s Land. The Vikings did not 
settle in Vinland. Only once, from 1010-1013, did they attempt a stay, 
but they came into trouble with the natives and returned to Greenland. 
During these three years was born the first white American, Snorri, the 
son of Karlsefni, who became the ancestor of so famous a man as the 
Danish sculptor Thorvaldsen. The location of Vinland and the other 
places which the Greenland Vikings visited is revealed in the main by 
the research of Hovgaard and Gray.’ 

The first find of Viking relics ever made on the American continent 
proper (Fig. 1), now exhibited in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology, Toronto, appeared in a region where we would have least 
expected it—the region near Beardmore, Ontario, some miles southeast 
of Lake Nipigon and about 35 miles north of Lake Superior (Fig. 3). 
Dr. C. T. Currelly, director of the Royal Ontario Museum, hearing about 
an unusual find of a sword and axe, had the great presence of mind to 
save this priceless document of American history for science. He wrote 


to the author as follows: 
We have been steadily getting more information of the find, so that it is as well attested 
as any archaeological find that I know of. About May 24th, 1930, the weapons were found 


by Mr. James Edward Dodd when he put in a charge of dynamite to blow over a big clump 
of birches, while stripping a quartz vein during his prospecting. He threw them out on the 
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hig. 1. The Viking Finds From Beardmore, Ontario 
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side; but the boss of the shield, which was rotten, he shovelled out in quite small pieces. 
The weapons were seen on the edge of the ditch and discussed by a man of a well-known 
integrity. They were shown to numerous people in Port Arthur, Ontario, and were offered 
for sale for a few dollars. John Jacob, government game and fish inspector, saw them and 
went to the spot where they had been found. There he saw on the rock the imprint in rust 
of the sword; evidently a little earth had been between the axe and the rock. Professor 
MclIlwraith of the Museum staff went with Mr. Dodd to the site and Mr. Dodd in his 
presence picked up a small piece of iron that I believe to be a bit of the rim of the shield-boss. 


The items cannot be imports from Greenland, in other words trade 
objects; they represent the complete outfit of a Viking warrior, buried 
during an expedition. From the way in which the weapons were de- 
posited there can be no doubt that it was burial. The bones of the 
skeleton had disappeared because of being placed just above the rock, 
but the remaining sword and axe are typical Viking weapons, and allow 
no doubt of their provenience. 

But before considering the provenience of the find it is pertinent to 
answer the question, “how did the Vikings reach the country north of 
Lake Superior?” A trip like that is by no means astonishing. During the 
summer, the west coast of Greenland, where the Viking settlements 
were, is blocked by ice. This ice is driven southward by the East Green- 
land current to Cap Farewell, where the current turns northward around 
into Davis Strait. Thus the coast is blocked sometimes up to 66° latitude, 
and ships leaving Greenland for Vinland or Europe first had to go 
northward to follow the channel of ice-free water along the coast. Then 
they had to cross Davis Strait to avoid ice danger that brought them in 
sight of Bafinland. Going southeastward toward Labrador they neces- 
sarily passed the mouth of Hudson Strait. Therefore it was natural that 
they explored the shores of Hudson Bay and continued south into 
James Bay and followed the Albany River, the tributary of which ran 
near Beardmore. We know from later sources that they made explora- 
tion trips. Thus in 1267 they came as far North as 74.5° latitude. But the 
history of Greenland and Vinland has already been discussed by 
Stefansson and the author, so we may refer the reader interested in this 
question to these publications.* 

The form of a sword seems at first glance to allow of little variety if we 
suppose that the blade is straight and has fullers, and that the length is 
between 30-36 inches, as the Viking swords are. However, if we con- 
sider the fact that the hilt not only answered its functional purpose but 
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was also the main object of parade and was a source of great pride to the 
warrior, then we realize that the hilt as a mark of fashion gives us a key 
to the period to which it belongs. The decoration of the hilt was 
believed to be of such importance that during the 9th century the artists 
signed the hilt with their names. Not all the Viking swords are made in 
Scandinavia, as is proven by the presence of Latin names on some of 
them. The provenience of signed swords was middle Europe, but the 
fact that the types of hilts of these swords are the same as of those made 
in Scandinavia itself proves what a strong influence fashions had, and 
that the craftsmen were in close contact, perhaps forming something 
like a guild. The Hiltipreht and Hartolfr swords of the gth century come 
from Steyr or Passau. In the roth century blades were also signed by 
such craftsmen as Ulfberht or Rex in Siegen or Solingen in the lower 
Rhine valley. The Vikings traded them mostly in Wijk bij Duurstede 
(Durstede of today) which they had occupied since 841. 

Crossguard, tang and pommel were naturally of iron, and the tang 
was part of the blade. The crossguard was pushed over the tang in a red 
hot state and held until the joint had set fast. The same was done with 
the pommel, and the upper end of the tang was then flattened, covering 
the top of the pommel. The hilt then was plated with gold, silver, ivory, 
bone or wood. Very often niello technique was applied on crossguard 
and pommel and the tang only was covered with ivory, bone or wood. 
Because the end of the flattened tang was visible on top of the pommel 
the result was not always pleasing, so from early Viking times the pom- 
mel consisted of two parts, a lower barlike base, over which the end of 
the tang was hammered flat, and a knoblike covering on top of this 
(Fig. 2). During the last migration time (end of the 7th century) the 
pommel was flat on its upper side, then in the transition to the Viking 
period it became triangular in profile. During the roth century the knob 
became mostly three or five-parted as in Figure 2. It is unnecessary to go 
further into details of the development, for Jan Petersen described the 
history of the Viking sword and in his splendid research showed its 
chronology as indicated by the stylistic development of the different 
parts of the hilt.° 

In spite of the fact that on the Beardmore sword the plated knob 
above the pommel basis is gone and that the crossguard also has 
suffered very much, it is clear that the type must be earlier than Peter- 
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sen’s last types which show the pommel in the shape of the cap of a 
mushroom or an upward curved pommel base or even a circular disc- 
like pommel. Other late types occur with a curved crossguard bent 
toward the blade. Consequently the time of the Beardmore sword is 
very well fixed, since the pommel base is slightly curved. It belongs 
therefore, according to Petersen’s chronology, to the period after 1000, 
the first quarter of the eleventh century. 

The Beardmore weapons now represent the oldest European docu- 
ments on the American continent, and as such they deserve a place in 
history beside the voyages of Columbus and the Pilgrim Fathers. 


1Thormodus Torfaeus (latinized name of Thormod Torfason), Historia Vinlandia Antiqua, Copenhagen, 1705; an 
English translation by C. G. Herbermann, The History of Ancient Vinland, New York, 1891. 

2 William Hovgaard, The Voyages of the Norsemen to America, New York 1914; Edward Gray, Leif Eriksson Discoverer 
of America, A. D. 1003, London, 1930. 

8 The Kensington Runestone, discovered in 1898, was believed for a long time to be a forgery. Its runic inscription 
tells of an exploration trip undertaken by Scandinavians in the year 1362. H. Holand revived discussion of the 
discovery with his book, The Kensington Stone, a Study in Pre-Columbian American History (Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1932), 
and presented many good arguments for the genuineness of the stone, arguments in which a great number of scientists 
have concurred. The only possible objections to Holand’s thesis have been runological and linguistic ones, but now 
Prof. H. Lindroth, an outstanding Scandinavian expert, says that the characters as well as the questioned words 
did occur in the 14th century, and that the stone must be genuine. Richard Hennig, in one chapter of his work, Terre 
Incognitae (3 vols., Leipsic, 1939) has summarized the reasons why the stone may be concidared genuine. See also 
my book already cited. 

4 Vilhjamur Stefansson, The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher, London, 1938; George Lechler, Die Entdecker Amerikas, 
Leipsic, 1939. 

5 Jan Petersen, Det Norske Vikingesverd, Oslo 1919, Skrifter utg. of Videnskapselskapet i Kristiania II. Histor.- 
filisof. Klasse 1919. Oslo, 1920. 
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PORTRAITS OF THE BROTHERS 
VAN OSTADE 


By Ernst SCHEYER 


HEN we think of the two brothers van Ostade we label 

\ N and pigeonhole them according to their specialties, the 
older Adriaen (1610-1685) as the painter of peasant genre, 

the younger Isaac (1621-1649), who died in the prime of his life, as a 
landscape painter of great promise. However, with the exception of the 
seascape, there is not one field in the realm of painting, drawing, and 
etching which Adriaen, in addition to his specialty, did not master: 
religious painting, allegories and proverbs, landscape, still life, and 
animal painting. And Isaac the landscapist excelled also as a painter of 
figures, especially half-figures of an astonishing quality such as The 
Laughing Peasant with the Slouch Hat in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin. The exhibit ““Meesterwerken uit vier Eeuwen” in Rotterdam 
held last summer in the Boymans Museum, which put emphasis on the 
less known activity of Adriaen van Ostade as a landscape and still life 
painter, has given us a splendid impression of the versatility of the 
older brother, and has reestablished his important position in Dutch art. 
The field of portrait painting is the only one which the two Ostades, 
both very prolific artists, apparently neglected; they seem to have 
practised it chiefly for home-use, accepting or receiving very few com- 
missions from the outside. Hofstede de Groot' lists in addition to five 
self-portraits by Adriaen van Ostade, of which none is known in the 
original: a portrait of Adriaen’s wife, mentioned in the sales catalogue 
of Adriaen’s pupil, Cornelis Dusart, in Haarlem, 1708; a portrait of 
Anthonie van Leeuwenhoek, the Haarlem physicist and surgeon, last 
mentioned in a Paris sales catalogue of 1865; and the portrait of the 
famous poet and dramatist Joost van den Vondel, auctioned 1759 in 
Amsterdam, and since then lost. There are in addition two larger-sized 
family groups. One, in the Museum in the Hague asa loan of A. Bredius, 
is known as The Offer of Marriage, alluding to Adriaen’s second 
marriage in 1657, in which the man standing in black with his left hand 
on his heart is without doubt a self-portrait of Adriaen. The other, the 
so called Family of the Painter in the Louvre in Paris, signed in full 
and dated 1654, was once supposed to represent the families of Adriaen 
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and Isaac van Ostade (of whose marriage nothing is known), a theory 
which has long been abandoned. Frits Lugt, however, in the catalogue 
of the above mentioned Rotterdam show (No. 425) lists the three draw- 
ings for that family group in his collection as “‘drie studies voor het 
familieportret van Ostades eigen gezin.” Of the portraits of Isaac van 
Ostade only one, representing the painter Jan Steen (Hostede de Groot 
op. cit. no. 339) is known from literary references as having been for- 
merly in the possession of Cornelis Dusart. 

Considering the meagerness of our knowledge of portraits by the 
two Ostades, a drawing of a young man (Fig. 2) in the collection of F. 
Koenigs, formerly in Haarlem and now on loaninthe Boymans Museum, 
Rotterdam, gains special importance. It is done in black and red chalk 
(flesh parts), and washed in black (cloak and hat), yellow (hair), and 
green (background). Its dimensions are 15.7 x 15.7 centimeters, and it is 
signed A V O in the right corner. The circular inscription reads, “Haec 
e (st) effigies Isaci (v) a (n) Ostade pictoris, celeberimi, ad vivum per 
fratre su (u) n Adrianum depicta a Har.Bat.natus anno D ™ 1621 et 
denati anno D" 1657.” We believe that only the part of the inscription 
to the word “Bat” is by Adriaen’s own hand, the rest being obvi- 
ously added later with other ink and by another hand. Even if there 
were no other evidence, the wrong date of Isaac’s death, 1657 instead 
of 1649, would prove it. 

There is no doubt that the Koenigs drawing is identical with one of 
two drawings described as follows in A. van der Willigen’s book “Les 
Artistes de Haarlem” (Haarlem/La Haye, 1870, p. 234): 


Dans ma collection de portraits de peintres se trouvent ceux de Adriaen et Isaac van 
Ostade, deux beaux dessins a couleurs de la main d’Adriaen van Ostade. Ils proviennent de 
l'atlas des Busserus (1782), d’ot ils passérent aux collections E. de Burlett, vendue le 23 
Septembre 1850 a Amsterdam, et K. Kaan de Haarlem, vendue au mois d’ Aofit 1852. 

Il est probable que ces portraits ont été mis chacun dans un encadrement ovale a une 
époche posterieure et qu'on aura ajouté alors les inscriptions suivantes qui y figurent en 
Caractéres anciens: 

Effigies Adriani a Ostade Harl.Bat ‘! pictoris celeberimi a se ipso ad vivum depicta, nati 
aD" 1610 et denati aD ™ 1685. 

Et; 

Haec est effigies Isaci a Ostade pictoris celeberimi ad vivum per fratrem suum Adria- 
num depicta a Har.Bat.natus a° D™ 1621 et denati a° D ™ 1657. 
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The latter inscription is absolutely identical with the one on the 
Koenigs drawing, which proves sufficiently that it is one of the 
drawings formerly in the Willigen Collection, long believed missing.’ 
But before I proceed to a description of the Koenigs drawing and dis- 
cuss its possible date I should like to put the question: what became of 
the other drawing in Van der Willigen’s collection, the self-portrait of 
Adriaen van Ostade? My search for the original was unsuccessful. The 
drawing has not as yet appeared, but I am able to offer as a substitute 
Jacob Gole’s mezzotint (Fig. 1) which to my mind was executed after 
the lost washed chalk drawing by Adriaen van Ostade. There is first the 
inscription which proves that Gole’s mezzotint was indeed made after 
a drawing by A. van Ostade: “A. van Ostade del. effigies/J. Gole exc. 
cum Privil. ord: Holland”. Furthermore, the composition and the dress 
correspond with the Koenigs drawing in such a way that it becomes 
evident that the two drawings were conceived at the same time. 

There is only one detail, though of minor importance, in which the 
Koenigs drawing and the Gole mezzotint differ from each other: the 
latter is surrounded by an oval frame, the Koenigs drawing by a circular 
one, both of which fit the half-figures so well that it seems always to 
have been the original arrangement. Willigen, however, in the above 
quoted passage, thinks both frames were later additions, and he talks of 
oval frames for both drawings in his possession, which is apparently an 
incorrect statement. It is obvious that the circular frame in the Koenigs 
drawing is not a later addition but the original frame of the drawing. 
There is, however, no reason why the two frames should not always 
have been different. In one the dress and posture recommend a circular, 
in the other an oval, shape. 

The strongest argument in favor of the theory that the two portraits 
were conceived at the same time is the fact that Gole tries so meticulously 
to bring out the original technic of Adriaen van Ostade’s washed chalk 
drawing through his own medium of mezzotint. From the Gole mezzo- 
tint one may conclude that the face in the Ostade original was done in 
chalk, and the hat and drapery in a black wash. Also noteworthy are the 
arrangement of the folds and the three-quarter turn of the heads, which 
correspond in the two portraits. 

There is a good reason for Gole’s profound understanding of Adriaen 
van Ostade’s technic. Jacob Gole, of French parentage (born about 
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1660, died about 1737), was an intimate friend of Adriaen van Ostade’s 
chief pupil and imitator, Cornelis Dusart, with whom he worked in 
Haarlem, probably in Ostade’s workshop, after 1680. There exists 
another mezzotint of Gole’s after a portrait of Adriaen van Ostade by 
Dusart, done in the year of Adriaen’s death, 1685°, and it was Gole’s 
numerous mezzotints after the works of Ostade and Steen which helped 
to make Dutch peasant genre internationally popular. 

Gole never knew Adriaen’s younger brother Isaac, who had been 
dead almost thirty years when Gole came to Haarlem. This may be the 
reason why Gole in his mezzotints did homage only to the older 
Adriaen who was at that time one of the most successful and popular 
artists in Holland, although his creative strength had greatly abated. 
The Koenigs drawing representing Isaac and the lost self portrait of 
Adriaen which is preserved in the Gole mezzotint were both done 
towards the end of the forties, probably in the year before Isaac died. 
Adriaen is represented as a man of about forty, Isaac as a youth of about 
twenty-eight. This conclusion is confirmed by comparison with other 
portraits of the two painters. 

There exists in the National Museum in Stockholm (Catalogue 1928, 
no. 557) a portrait of a “jeune garcon au bonnet orné de plumes” (Fig. 3) 
signed and dated “Isaac van Ostade 1641”, which by comparison with 
the Koenigs drawing leaves no doubt that it is a self-portrait of the 
artist in a fantastic, ragged costume in peasant style. Both the oil and the 
drawing show the jolly, ugly “pig’s head” features of a young man of 
gay and somewhat reckless temperament. In the self-portrait of 1641 the 
features appear rounder and fresher, whereas in the drawing they seem 
to be more pointed and mature, due to a difference of probably eight 
years. In the meantime Isaac had climbed the first steps of the ladder to 
success, had entered the Lucas guild of Haarlem as master in 1643, and 
had gained reputation and financial success. 

Even in the more official portrait of Isaac in the Koenigs collection, 
done by his brother Adriaen, the informality of Isaac’s character is 
stressed. He is represented with the black silk hat placed askew upon his 
rather untidy blond hair, which falls in long disorderly curls upon the 
white collar. Isaac van Ostade’s features betray what his art proves; they 
belong toan outdoor-type, toan artist who, like Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
sometimes donned rough peasant dress, as in the Stockholm picture. 
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Just the opposite can be said of the character and art of his older 
brother. All the portraits, the self-portraits as well as the one done by his 
pupil Dusart in 1685, show him as a man of great austerity and solemn 
dignity, always immaculately dressed, a learned magister rather than an 
artist. In another self-portrait which is known only from the description 
in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné (vol. I no. 172), he appears with the right 
hand raised to his breast, and beside him stands the bust of the Roman 
emperor Hadrian, an allusion to his name. It is rather difficult to asso- 
ciate the way in which Adriaen van Ostade saw and portrayed himself 
with his art, which is preeminently devoted to peasant genre, popularly 
identified with carousing, gambling and fighting. But it has long been 
noticed that only the young Adriaen van Ostade of the thirties, the 
Ostade under the influence of Brouwer, justifies this belief, for in his 
later years he teaches his favourite subject, the peasant, how to behave 
himself, how to be nice and neat, well fed and well clad. Thus he creates 
finally a rather sterile, stuffy indoor art, compared to which the land- 
scapes of his early deceased brother are filled with the fresh sea breeze of 
the Dutch plain. Adriaen, to his own disadvantage, becomes a specialist 
in domesticated peasant genre, gradually discarding from the variegated 
repertoire of his earlier years one subject after another. That process 
starts in the fifties and culminates in the seventies. 

The forties, at the end of which the two portrait drawings are done, 
are to me the most interesting, most inspired period in Adriaen’s 
development, although (or because) he had not yet definitely found his 
peculiar “‘epical” style. In these years his paintings cover the whole scale 
of subjects enumerated at the beginning of this article; it is the period of 
the Rembrandt influence, so obvious in his landscapes, religious paint- 
ings, and drawings, and especially in his etchings. The color in his 
paintings becomes warmer, the line in his drawings loses the nervous 
angularity, and becomes rounder. It is the decade of close collaboration 
with his younger brother, whose paintings date almost exclusively from 
the forties, a collaboration in which the older artist took as much as he 
gave to the younger one, who, although the less mature, was the more 
genial of the two. 

Adriaen in his two portraits, the self-portrait and that of his brother, 
has brought out very well the different artistic temperaments of the two 
Ostades. They may help us therefore to understand better the character 
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of their art, which, although seemingly similar in subject matter, grew 
more and more different in spirit. 


1 Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue of Dutch Painters, London, 1910, V. III. 

2 A. von Wurzbach in Niéederlaendisches Kuenstlerlexicon, V. 11, Vienna and Leipsic, 1910, pp. 276 and 288, knows the 
two drawings only through Van der Willigen’s above mentioned book. 

* Reproduced in W. Martin, De Hollandsche Schilderkunst in de 17¢ Eeuw, Amsterdam 1935, V. I, Fig. 14. 
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RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON 


By JAMES W. LANE 


ITH the imminence of an exhibition of Bonington and his 

\ N circle at the Orangerie Museum attention will be focused 

upon one of the most elusive, if not mysterious, figures in 
the art of the last century. The problem of Bonington is always be- 
deviling especially British and American students and connoisseurs, for 
the man, dying untimely at the mere age of twenty-six—in this like 
Girtin—left not only a prolific oeuvre of paintings and drawings, but 
one characterized by at least three divergent styles and open to sincere 
and insincere imitators, both of whom have been many. 

It is the French, among whom Bonington spent eight and a half of the 
ten years of his working life, that know him really better than we do. 
Without derogation to modern British connoisseurship, Bonington in 
his lifetime was not well known in England—naturally enough, per- 
haps, for once settled in France, he made only two or three brief visits 
to his native land. Indeed, in 1826, two years before he died, when he 
was exhibiting a painting at the Royal Academy, the “Literary Gazette” 
said that it was the work of William Collins, inasmuch as there was no 
painter by the name of Bonington! This after Delacroix, Gros, Isabey, 
and Copley Fielding had been high in praise of the young Englishman. 

A continuous French residence from 1818, at which date, due to 
straitened circumstances Bonington’s parents had moved out of Eng- 
land to Calais, makes French appreciation of him more natural than 
English. But it is only fair to say that from the year of his death to 1924, 
a period during which there were some 140 public sales containing 
works by Bonington, the English sales and the English collections in 
which Boningtons have appeared have been slightly more numerous 
than the French. Yet it has been only within the last sixty-five years that 
this has happened. Prior to that, with the exception of the sales from 
Bonington’s own collection and from those of his parents, held after 
the death of each owner, nearly all the sales with Bonington items in 
them had been in France. This proves, I think, that many more Boning- 
tons were in French hands than in British at the time of his death. Even 
in 1832 he was regarded as a French painter, being inserted in a Paris 
sales catalogue between Bodinier and Boulanger. 
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Bonington’s renown in England commences, one feels, with the sale 
at Sotheby’s following his death. At that sale, composed of almost two 
hundred and fifty items, Colnaghi the dealer bought forty, Lord Lans- 
downe twenty, Lord Townshend fifteen, and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
three. In this and later sales of works belonging to the young man’s 
parents, a total of five hundred Boningtons were dispersed at London 
auctions within ten years of his death. They went like hot cakes and have 
continued to do so, although “caveat emptor” should be sewn in the 
wallet of every prospective purchaser of Boningtons. 

Undoubtedly the fact that Bonington had in his oils alone three or four 
clearly distinguishable techniques has made the job of the forger some- 
what easier. But the styles are not only clearly distinguishable; they run 
the gamut from the haste and slovenliness apparent in his quick sketches 
to the most precise sort of architectural draughtsmanship and the most 
careful kind of figure studies. Thus, an enigma is raised. How could a 
man who usually drew so well go sometimes so far off his chump? I 
think that the answer is in his physical and mental state. We know that 
Bonington lacked good health, that he had, in truth, consumption, and 
that he often worked when he did not feel like it, goading himself on 
through an awareness of his impending death. We have therefore an 
explanation for uneven workmanship. Yet even while we are saying 
this, we believe that any genuine Bonington shows qualities of a some- 
what more than rough-diamond nature, and can be definitely diagnosed 
and expertised. 

In the first place, what everyone agrees upon as most Boningtonesque 
is the quality of spontaneous sincerity, which his landscapes above all 
possess. Although not a few of his circle, such as Boys, Copley Fielding, 
Wyld, Callow, Harding, and Holland, were much influenced by his 
Venetian, his coast, and his river scenes, or his architectural drawings, 
and in some cases could turn out work easily disputable as his, never- 
theless in the last analysis theirs lack a certain spontaneity that was truly 
Bonington’s. This spontaneity means nothing slapdash. On the con- 
trary, it was founded on true knowledge of an object, upon true con- 
scientiousness and care, so that Wyld himself, I think it was, said that 
Bonington’s knowledge of ship-rigging and nautical construction was 
so accurate that if any painting contained inaccuracies in these matters 
it was surely not by Bonington. 
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But there is something more than accuracy and sincerity. These 
qualities which allowed Bonington to delve deeply into his subject 
were reinforced by another—a lightness and delicacy of execution, which 
also connotes considerable swiftness—that gives to Bonington’s work a 
matchless authoritativeness of expression. No one else in his circle had 
that lightness. 

It is this, says Delacroix in a letter to Thoré, that “makes Bonington’s 
works seem like diamonds by which the eye is charmed and delighted 
independently of all subject and all imitation.” 

For one thing, he weeded out of his oils, not at first, but only when 
he made his trip to Venice with Baron Rivet in 1826, the raw brown 
tones, however warm they seemed, that did duty for foreground shadows 
in the paintings of his generation. Instead, since he had observed that 
blues and violets were definite tones for shadows and were reflected 
from the sky, he made use of them freely. 

Besides his techniques there is another reason why Bonington seems 
an elusive painter: we know all too little of his life. In his day official 
records were not kept as minutely as to-day, and what little information 
about him has been gleaned comes from letters and his friends, who were 
chiefly artists and dealers. 

The annals of his life are simple. Richard Parkes Bonington was born 
in 1802, wot in 1801 as was for long supposed, in the village of Arnold, 
near Nottingham. His father, who was gaoler, soap-box orator, drunk- 
ard, and at times an artist, finally in 1818 packed up the family, in which 
Richard seems to have been the only child, and emigrated to Calais 
where he sawa chance to introduce into France the manufacture of tulle. 
Young Richard, however, was not minded to co-operate in this busi- 
ness. Inheriting a passion for art and drawing from the mote sensitive 
nature of his mother, he had fallen in with a little-known painter, Louis 
Francia, who did water-colors of seascapes. Francia so well sensed the 
astonishing gifts of young Bonington that when Bonington pére came 
to Francia’s one day seeking to redeem his son, he shut the door in the 
father’s face. 

From that moment forth the progress of Bonington was rapid. 
Francia, fearing paternal persecution would fall on the young painter, 
got him out of Calais to Dunkirk. Bonington turns up in Paris in 1819, 
copying in the Louvre, where he meets Delacroix. He enters the studio 
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of Gros. There, since he cannot bear being “classicized,” he stays but 
shortly—to the close of 1820, during which time he had made a brief trip 
to Nottingham. In 1821 he isin Normandy, a most important trip begun 
with his friend Charles Rivet, who had a home in Mantes, because from 
this visit to Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, and Gisors date those lovely archi- 
tectural drawings which gave a fillip to his reputation. 

All in all, Bonington spent much time in Normandy. He was back in 
Mantes and Rouen in 1822 after wintering in Paris. In 1823 he was in 
French Flanders—Abbévile, St. Omer, and Béthune. 1824 was his annus 
mirabilis. From that year date the great architectural drawings: the 
towers, churches, and streets of Gisors and Evreux, which were litho- 
graphed among others and published in Baron Taylor’s “Voyages 
Pittoresques et Romantiques de l’Ancienne France.” From that year 
date numerous fine coast scenes in oil and water-color made in the 
vicinity of Dunkirk. And from that year dates his first Salon hanging— 
along with Constable (The Hay Wain), Thomas Lawrence, and Copley 
Fielding—and his first gold medal. He was known. Dealers came now 
to his studio. 1825 is the year in which, with Delacroix, Isabey, Colin, 
and the brothers Copley and Thales Fielding, he was in England, prob- 
ably from Mayto August. He visits the Meyrick collection of armourand 
is undoubtedly one of the six young men whom Delacroix mentions as 
going on a trip to Richmond in Surrey. In 1826 the trip to Venice is 
made with his and Delacroix’s friend, Rivet-—from April to June. Dur- 
ing this period, or on the way to Venice, Bonington’s usually gay spirits 
seem to have undergone an eclipse. It rained most of their walking tour, 
which turned Bonington into a grim monster. But in Venice he works 
like a Trojan. Possibly the pressure under which he worked and walked 
on this tour sapped his vitality, for in 1827, back in Paris and ona flying 
trip to England to see Sir Thomas Lawrence, we find him ill, though 
working feverishly on many commissions. Doubtless many of those 
charming, pearly water-colors and oil pochades he did of Paris—of The 
Institute (in the British Museum), of the Pont Royal (in the Johnson 
Collection, Philadelphia), of the Pont Neuf and so on—date from 1827 
or early in 1828. His seizure by consumption came in the latter year. A 
quack or an empiric, to see whom he was rushed to London by his 
parents in September, undoubtedly gave him no relief, for five days 
after arriving he died, the Keats of nineteenth century painting. 
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What now can be laid down concerning the styles he practised? The 
oils and the water-colors he did in Normandy and French Flanders are 
Dutch in quality, as though the long bare sand-flats that Van Goyen 
delighted in had got into his blood. Where the canvas or paper is hori- 
zontal, sky takes up two-thirds to three-quarters of the space, as it does 
in the work of the Dutch landscapists. Bonington leaves the sky either 
cloudless, a golden sea-haze sometimes providing the only illumination, 
or else he paints rather vague cumulus clouds enormous distances away. 
His female figures during the five years from 1821 to 1825 have a ten- 
dency to splay out and become plump from the shoulders down. This 
gives to the heads of such figures, despite their coiffes or Peg Woffing- 
ton hats, diminished scale and importance, not infrequently a sort of 
tortoise-backed appearance. The paintings from this period in which 
Bonington used great white masses of cloud (as he was to do in 1826 in 
his Italian water-colors: for example, the Verona street scene in South 
Kensington, the leaning towers of Bologna in the Wallace Collection, 
and the Colleoni statue in the Louvre) are the two oils in the Wallace 
Collection, The Coast of Picardy and that perfect study of the English 
Channel with a blow coming up and sails being reefed and furled, A Sea 
Piece. Bonington found that a great fan-shaped mass of white cumulus 
was just the thing to put at the end of a street as a back-drop, but the 
clouds seem more atmospheric when he paints them in the north. At any 
rate, he was nearly always a sky-conscious painter. 

His scenes of coastal flats with half-beached schooners had a marked 
influence upon later artists such as Beverley. Georges Michel, I believe, 
was impressed by his horizontal compositions and free handling (Fig. 
1). Undoubtedly Bonington’s true feeling for the Channel littoral had 
come to him from his residence, during his most impressionable years, 
in Calais and Dunkirk, and from the tuition given him in sound water- 
color practice and landscape painting by Louis Francia. His own pre- 
dilection for the Dutch and Flemish spirit was shown by his careful 
study in the Louvre of Dutch and Flemish masters—Metsu, Watteau, 
Ostade, Rembrandt, and Rubens. 

Although Bonington had most of the time what may be called the 
romantic touch, his pictures differ widely in their building-up. When 
the wind whipped up the waves and clouds of the Channel, and Boning- 
ton could paint it thus, not too thinly, he was at his best. With trees he 
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was not altogether happy, and although he painted them well en masse 
and seen in the distance, the individual tree in his work frightened him 
perhaps, for he left it blurred and in too soft a focus, when considered 
alongside of the clarity he used elsewhere. He loved water, effects of 
light, and architecture the best. 

His power to draw architecture was the greatest of his natural gifts. 
He did not learn architectural draughtsmanship from Gros, who taught 
him only figure painting. He did not learn it from Francia. This he was 
born with. For spontaneity, precision, and refinement Bonington’s 
pencil touch in architecture is quite unequaled. He brings out the con- 
struction with authority, yet the result is no dull thing; it pulsates with 
nervous energy. 

Blobs of characteristic impasto mark Bonington’s oils, both finished 
and unfinished. Sometimes there are only tiny speckles of it, as though 
motes of paint had dropped from a too fully laden brush; sometimes a 
broadish swath of body color will be draggled along for a brush stroke 
of so; sometimes, as in the Scene in Normandy (Fig. 2) of the National 
Gallery in London, or in the Coast Scene, Picardy of the Wallace 
Collection, the only very obvious touch of impasto will be a grace-note 
of body color in the cloud or on the chalk cliff, as though the artist 
wanted with a twirl to disengage superfluous paint from his brush. In 
other words, Bonington uses impasto unobtrusively and yet commonly. 
He uses it most cunningly to build up texture, as in the gap on top of the 
low sloping wall in View on the Grand Canal, Venice (Fig. 3). He uses 
it much less freely than Constable; hence, if there is a problem of attribut- 
ing a landscape either to Constable or to Bonington, a creamy oil would 
indicate the former and a more harmonious, thinner all-over texture, 
the latter. 

So much for Bonington’s technique in painting Normandy, especially 
the Mantes region, and the Calais and Dieppe coast line. We know that 
he made three trips of the briefest sort to England: one in 1820, to Not- 
tingham only, I think; the one in 1825, when he apparently was much 
with Delacroix in London and possibly in Richmond, where Delacroix 
may have left him to go down to Cornwall; and the third, in 1827, to 
see Sir Thomas Lawrence, right after the exhibition of three of his 
pictures in the Royal Academy had brought him much favorable notice. 
The English landscape (Fig. 4), The Thames near Richmond, would be 
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logically allocatable to the year 1825, and is therefore an important paint- 
ing of this little known visit. It shows Bonington’s timidity with fore- 
ground trees, with the two golden brown Turneresque ones at the left, 
similar in effect to those in Turner’s Bay of Baiae. Although the leaves 
are painted in the manner of the leaves in the Bonington water-color, 
Cheyne Walk of the Tate Gallery, the painter sought refuge in the con- 
vention of the foreground tree as a set-off. Yet this type of landscape 
with its Dutch-like clouds can be found impressing Patrick Nasmyth 
and others. You feel it is as much a part of the Romantic Movement 
as Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey” or, to instance an oil, Constable’s 
Weymouth Bay. The recession of planes is beautifully handled and, 
paradoxically, is in the classical spirit. England, with her long vistas 
and alternating copses, fields, and forests, is admirably adapted to this 
type of painting, and in this canvas, it seems to me, Bonington took full 
advantage of the fact, even though the burnt sienna foreground con- 
vention is much in evidence. 

It was Venice, as noted above, which brought him out of that con- 
vention, lightening his palette measurably with cerulean skies and bluish 
shadows. Venice also did another thing for him, which M. Dubuisson 
does not especially refer to, but which his collaborator, Mr. C. E. 
Hughes, says was due to a study of Canaletto. Be that as it may, Boning- 
ton develops during his Venetian period the method so characteristic 
of his architectural oils and water-colors—that outlining of the corbels, 
string-courses, balconies, and other details and divisions of a facade as 
though with a pen tipped in sepia ink, or a brush loaded with a thin 
brown or black paint (Fig. 6). This is what helps to give Bonington’s 
architecture not only precision but also sparkle and refinement. Cana- 
letto used a re-inforcing black line for the drawing of his architecture, 
but in some cases it may have been ink rather than paint. As Hughes 
says, this technique, especially in water-color, was very frequently used 
during the next decade, from 1830 to 1840, and he adduces Callow, Boys, 
Holland, and Wyld as those “who used a fine brush almost as though it 
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were a pen”. 
In June 1826 Bonington and Rivet started back to Paris. Their route 


was via Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, Florence (where evidently Bonington 
did not paint, although he was there a week), Pisa, Sarzana, and Lerici, 
on the Gulf of Spezia. Rivet records that by the time they reached 
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Bologna: “Bonington has said nothing since we left the lagoons. He 
regrets Venice, though she treated him so badly with her rain and inces- 
sant storms, and he left the place with a presentiment that he would 
never see it again’’.’ 

He arrived back in Paris on June 20, 1826. For the next year and a 
half he works even more quickly than ever. His unfinished oils become 
more numerous. He sends four oils and a water-color to the Salon and 
three oils to the Royal Academy. From now date the glorious water- 
colors of Paris architecture, where the brushing is bolder although the 
paint quality is luminous and thin. Felicitously placed drops of paint, 
like drops of blood, enliven finials or dormer windows or chimney pots. 
Like the impasto in the oils, but even more so, they are grace-notes. In 
order to bring out one building whose roof and sides peep out beyond 
a nearer one, Bonington high-lights the former in flat white paint, 
emphasizing the sunlight that hits it. This, which can be well seen in the 
oil of The Pont Neuf in Mr. Hockliffe’s Collection or also in the oil of 
the Venetian period, View on the Grand Canal, gives to all Bonington’s 
architectural compositions both gaiety and depth. It is equivalent to a 
landscapist’s blotting out contours to express distance. 

His quick sketches in Paris are usually bluntly painted with a thinly 
loaded brush and not much attempt to show high-lights of sun or 
shadow is made. Thus, they are rather brown and dark, apparently like 
the Pont St. Michel and Notre Dame in the Bracquemond Collection, or 
like the View of Les Invalides. In the pochades Bonington forgets the 
clouds. The grain of the canvas shows through the paint usually in the 
sky, but elsewhere as well. 

A painter once said to me that Bonington could not draw the human 
figure. I think this can easily be disproved, not only by asserting that 
the painter himself was a still-life artist, but by referring to some of the 
very early studies of models Bonington did while in Gros’ studio as 
well as by his handling of the figure in his coast scenes. Bonington often 
used a seated figure, such as a man sitting with his legs and knees drawn 
up. This posture, which is more difficult to draw than a full length, he 
handled very naturally and so well that it is a characteristic of his pic- 
tures. As for his distant standing figures, whether in costume studies or 
in landscape works, he painted them in good proportion, the only 
reservation being the somewhat puffy appearance of the women, un- 
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doubtedly due to costume. The close-up studies, such as that of A Child 
at Prayers (Fig. 5) in the Waliace Collection, are admirable in draughts- 
manship. 

I cannot leave the discussion of Bonington’s characteristics without 
mentioning one which seems to me outstanding. That is his lovely 
placing of the subject. It is so naturally centered or so finely off-centered 
by occult balances that while one thinks of it as natural, one realizes, 
after studying many Boningtons, that had it been otherwise the picture 
very possibly would not have been beautiful at all. That is high art and 
often makes the difference between what is Bonington and what isn’t, 
between the genuine and the spurious. 

The importance of Bonington at this late date need not be labored. 
With Constable he did as much as, if not more than, anyone else in the 
nineteenth century to make landscape painting unaffected, fresh, and 
spontaneous. I am sure his works suggested much to Rousseau, Diaz, 
Daubigny, Corot, and Dupré. Corot, indeed, who was on his first trip 
to Rome when Bonington was in Venice, said in after life that it had 
been a water-color by Bonington, a view of the Seine, which he had seen 
in the window of Schroth the dealer, that had startled and moved him 
by its sincerity and that from that moment he made up his mind to turn 
painter. The late Sir Charles Holmes has spoken of Bonington’s “garish 
precision.” To me, that precision disappears in the spontaneity of the 
picture as a whole. After all, what better quality could there be than the 


latter for moving the observer? 


1 Letter of Nov. 3, 1861. 
2 A Dubuisson, Richard Parkes Bonington: His Life and Work, Translated with annotations by C. E. Hughes, London, 


John Lane, 1924. 
*Ibid., p. 74. 
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THE FRONT PLANE RELIEF IN 
MEDIEVAL ART 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


N Italy, as elsewhere, modern artists have developed a new style 

which is influenced by their study of archaic art (chiefly Etruscan in 

Italy) and medieval art; while the art of the Renaissance, with its 
tendency towards realistic plastic forms, deep space, and a perspective 
stage, has lost its interest. But the painters and sculptors in Italy differ 
perhaps from those of other countries in that their natural instinct for 
essentials in art and their ability to take up the threads of a long-lost tra- 
dition are greater than anywhere else. I reproduce a relief by a young 
sculptor (Fig. 1), a student in the Academy of Naples, not so much be- 
cause it possesses some merit, but in order to show how there even 
pupils are soon able to produce works which show an understanding of 
the fundamental laws of medieval art, as well as those of modern art. 

One of these fundamental laws to which I would like to call attention 
is that unity is given to a relief by keeping the figures in a front plane, in 
the primo piano, to use the Italian phrase. That is, none of the objects 
represented in the relief as standing nearest to the spectator is allowed 
to protrude further than this front plane (which is, of course, an imagi- 
nary plane, since it is marked only by the high points of the relief), and 
all objects in the composition, even those furthest away from the spec- 
tator are brought forward to touch this ideal plane. 

It is comparatively easy for the artist to create a relief with a clear front 
plane when the figures are standing next to one another in a single row. 
Such an arrangement is, however, seldom permitted by the subject. A 
troup of skiing soldiers, for instance, such as the group in the relief 
reproduced here, could not be designed by placing one man next to 
another in a single row. It is only natural to arrange them one behind 
the other. But, in spite of this arrangement, the artist managed, without 
making the device too obvious, to keep the heads of those behind in the 
same primo piano as those in front. Their heads are of the same size as 
those in the first row and they project just as far, yet—and herein lay the 
young artist’s problem—the illusion of two rows of skiers actually 
standing at different distances from the spectator is created. 

The artist avoids giving excess space to his composition either at the 
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sides or behind the figures; he wants his front plane as compact as pos- 
sible. The function of this relief is to decorate a wall, whose flat surface 
we should feel continued in the front plane of the relief. Thus he does 
not give more depth to his composition than is absolutely necessary to 
explain the situation. We can imagine how an artist of the old school 
would, on the other hand, have loved to develop a perspective of moun- 
tains and ravines far behind the figures. 

The medieval relief style is of a similar character. Everything takes 
place in primo piano. If scenes are represented which seemingly would 
need a development of space in depth, the figures furthest away are 
brought forward to the front plane, even to the extent of their bodies 
being represented as belonging to two different planes, the visible part 
to the front plane and the invisible part to an imaginary second plane 
behind. This further plane, however, does not count from the point of 
view of the artist. We do not need to point to the fact that a continuous 
development took place from the classical style to the last centuries of 
the first millenium, in which the perspective of line and air—well known 
to Greeks and Romans with their full plastic style—was renounced with 
increasing vigor and replaced by a system of rhythmic lines and “‘sig- 
nificant” flat forms of very different appearance but of equal beauty. 
Instead of a built-up composition in the depth, a frontal composition of 
shadowy irrational character conforming to the flat surface of the wall 
to be decorated, was carefully worked out and finally achieved. 

Although no one can doubt nowadays that from an aesthetic stand- 
point this system has the same relative value as that used in modern 
times, there are still critics who find fault with some of these medieval 
masterpieces, for according to their ideas they lack “‘space”’, ““perspec- 
tive’’, or “tactile values”—that is, elements which were of importance 
to artists of later epochs, but not to those of the Middle Ages. The most 
they grant to these earlier masters, if they do not scold them for complete 
inability to represent nature, or for decadence, is a “childish indiffer- 
ence” towards the means of representing reality used by later artists. 
Yet, when we observe the subtlety of color and line composition in 
Byzantine mosaics or Gothic miniatures, no one can make us believe 
that these skillful artists could not have easily mastered the arts of per- 
spective and space composition if they had wanted to, since they could 
see at every corner remains of an art which had already employed these 
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means. We know now that the medieval artist’s conception of art was 
entirely opposed to the principles employed by Roman and Renais- 
sance masters. If the leading art historians, beginning with Riegl’, had 
not taught us this, we should have learned it eventually from modern 
art, in which there has been since about 1900 a marked reversion toward 
the style of the Middle Ages. 

The new system developed by the Middle Ages became a conscious 
one for artists at least as early as the fourth and fifth centuries, but only 
in the twelfth did it reach the highest perfection in Western art. If, from 
the point of view of evolution of the front relief plane, we examine the 
Miracle at Cana (Fig. 2), an ivory plaque from the sixth century cathedra 
of Maximianus at Ravenna, we observe how the figures in the back- 
ground are brought forward toward the front plane, which is marked 
by the front rows of the waterjars. The head of the bearded man who 
stands farthest back is the same size as, or perhaps even slightly larger 
than, the head of the figure to the left who stands nearer to us. Also, the 
jars of the second and third rows are no smaller than those in the front. 

But the system of front planes is not quite consistent as yet, inasmuch 
as we still feel the Roman space development in the lower part of the 
panel. The jars are arranged in such a way as to create a sense of depth, 
although the artist tried to bring the further ones somewhat nearer to 
the front plane by placing them on a seemingly higher level. The com- 
position breaks apart in two sections, an upper one consisting only of a 
front plane, and a lower one in which the space seems to retreat. 

If we consider examples from the art of the twelfth century and first 
half of the thirteenth century, we find that the system of front planes has 
been developed to perfection. Every impression of depth is consistently 
avoided, even though at times the story may require dramatic back- 
ground scenes. A panel from the remarkable bronze doors of the cathe- 
dral at Pisa (1180) will suffice to illustrate the point in question (Fig. 3). 
In the two scenes represented in this panel the figures of the background 
scene, the Annunciation to the Shepherds, are in exactly the same front 
plane as those in the foreground. Yet we readily understand that the 
upper scene takes place in another, more distant, locality than the lower, 
for the two are divided by an irregularly arched band representing 
ground, a means often used by medieval artists to indicate that scenes 
take place in different planes. 
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A mosaic from the Capella Palatina at Palermo (Fig. 4), also of the 
twelfth century, shows the extraordinarily fine feeling for planes which 
the painters of this period likewise enjoyed and which was entirely 
abandoned by painters of the Renaissance and later epochs. It would be 
easy to imagine the composition translated into a sculptured relief in 
which one would find all the figures placed in the same front plane 
whether they were standing in the fore or middle ground, thus giving 
unity and style to the representation. The heads of the group to the 
right, for example, are made larger if they belong to figures standing in 
the background, and are consequently brought forward in space. The 
figures of Christ and the apostles, which are in reality on a plane behind 
the boys in the foreground, are just as near the spectator as the boys’ 
heads. 

One critic using Renaissance standards has asserted that “the attempt 
toexpress the roundness of the ass’s rump by means of narrow concentric 
rings around the outside and a flat field within is thoroughly uncon- 
vincing.”’* But these great Byzantine artists knew too much about relief 
values even to attempt so naturalistic a device. Since we possess nowa- 
days perhaps less sense of relief planes in painting than in sculpture, it is 
perhaps easier for us to imagine in a relief how impossible it would 
appear to have the ass’s rump projecting from the relief in its full plastic 
form. The artist has made this round form just as high as the relief in 
other parts of the composition, and has marked quite consciously the 
flatness of the front plane in the field within. 

Finally we cite a miniature from a Menologium Basilii of the same 
epoch (Fig. 5), a composition of great force.’ The rapidity with which 
the martyrs are rushed to their death and beheaded is expressed within a 
remarkably flat scheme of simplified forms and synthetic lines. The 
movement, starting in radial directions from the left to the right, is 
counterbalanced by the diagonals of the sword and cloak of the execu- 
tioners in the opposite direction. The exciting drama is staged by a 
reduced number of figures, all moving in the front plane. The execu- 
tioner, drawn as large as the figure before him, is brought so near to the 
front that, at first glance, we get the impression that he is cut in half by 
the front figure. 

Another detail is characteristic: his sword is stretched full 
length along the flat surface, while an age interested in perspective 
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Fig. 4. Mosaic from the Capella Palatina, Palermo, Twelfth Century 





big. 5. Miniature from Menologium Basilii, Twelfth Century 








Fic. 7. Miniature from Hariri dated 1237 Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 





would have shown it foreshortened so as to lead the eye into the depth. 

To go back once more to sculpture of the Romanesque epoch, we 
must refer to the reliefs of French cathedrals which all are more or less 
composed according to the front relief system. I reproduce only one 
example, the great lunette relief (Fig. 6) from the South portal of the 
cathedral at Strasbourg, representing the death of the Virgin, a com- 
position greatly admired by Delacroix who is said to have had a plaster- 
cast of it always in front of him during his illness. R. Hamann‘ dates it 
about 1220-30 and gives an excellent description of it, although it 
seems to me that he stresses too much a supposed intention of the artist 
to give depth to his composition. He says: “‘the most important formal 
task of the figure sitting in front of the dead Virgin is to mark a front 
plane which forces the whole composition toward the depth, in such a 
manner that the main figures among the apostles and the Virgin retreat 
into a second, the other apostles and Christ into a third plane. The relief 
is, thus, transformed into a space of many planes, while it has actually a 
depth of only 30 centimetres.” 

Although Dr. Hamann is right in saying that the sculptor achieved 
some feeling for space and depth compared with earlier sculptors of this 
epoch, I am of the opinion that his main interest was, on the contrary, 
still to keep the composition as much as possible in a front plane so as to 
give to the relief the flatness of the walls it had to decorate. Otherwise it 
would be difficult to explain why the heads of the apostles on the upper 
outline of the relief are brought so far forward and made larger in pro- 
portion than the head of the sitting woman in front of the bier. The 
tendency to avoid depth as much as possible is clearly indicated by the 
turning of the body of the Virgin towards the front; the part further 
away from the spectator is lifted up in such a manner that the body 
loses depth and comes nearer to a flat surface. At the same time the 
tich linear pattern of the different figures, whether they are near to 
the spectator or further away, is so completely connected throughout 
the whole composition that it helps much more in creating the feeling 
for one common plane than for depth. 

It isa very remarkable thing that the aesthetic laws applied to one field 
of art during one epoch are adopted in every other field of art. We have 
noticed how the characteristic features of the primo piano relief occur 
in twelfth and early thirteenth century paintings as well as in sculpture. 
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Yet, we may ask, why use front planes in painting where every plane is 
unreal compared to sculpture. We can understand that the sculptor 
would keep his relief composition in a plane parallel to the wall so as to 
enhance its decorative effects. But is it necessary to insist on this system 
in an easel painting or in a miniature which decorates the page of a 
book? The explanation is perhaps that every field of painting was still 
closely connected with wall-painting, whose monumental form neces- 
sitated a regard for the style of the architectural reliefs about them. The 
impression that miniature painting derives from mural painting is espe- 
cially strong in Oriental art. 

Those who saw the interesting exhibition of Persian manuscripts 
arranged in the summer of 1938 by Eustache de Lorey in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris will recall what a perfect wall decoration was 
formed by the series of great miniatures of the Hariri, painted by 
Wasiti in 1237. The manuscript was taken apart and each leaf framed 
separately. Not only was it apparent that these miniatures had the 
character of great wall painting and in their monumental style were 
possibly derived therefrom, but it demonstrated that composition in 
the front plane was in use to the same degree in the East as in contem- 
porary European art.° This system was to some degree known to the 
attists of the pre-classic Oriental art, although it had been forgotten 
during the epochs contemporary with Greek and Roman art. It is even 
possible that it originated in the East and was transplanted from there 
to the West during the early Middle Ages. It is sufficient here, how- 
ever, to call attention to the well-known fact that in all epochs certain 
aesthetic laws apparently exist, which are adopted by artists not in one 
part of the world only but wherever art is created. 

We reproduce one of Wasiti’s voyage-scenes representing an old 
man sleeping upon a rock while his camel rests at the foot of the hill 
(Fig. 7). The camel in front, the man who awakens the old man, and the 
old man himself, are in reality all placed in different planes, as the artist 
clearly indicated. With remarkable inventiveness he has included a 
second camel behind the rock in such a way that his neck and head mark 
clearly the two planes at an inconspicuous spot of the composition. Yet 
the two human figures are as large as if they were standing in the first 
plane, and to leave us in no doubt of their front plane position the camel 
in front is reduced in size in proportion to the figures behind. 
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In the Paris exhibition the visitor was also impressed by the fact that 
the fourteenth century miniatures of the Near East (among them the 
master of the so-called Demotte manuscript, leaves of which are in the 
Rockefeller collection, in the Detroit museum and elsewhere) began to 
give up the front plane system of the earlier epochs and to develop be- 
hind the figures a limited space which foreshadows the later art of a 
stage-setting of several planes in depth. Compared to the great art of the 
early thirteenth century masters it seemed decidedly a retrogression 
from the standpoint of the medieval artists, and perhaps also from our 
own if we believe in the tendencies of modern art. 

The second half of the thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries 
in Western art form a transition period in which the new ideas—those of 
space composition and plastic values—filter through, though the old 
laws are still generally in use. This applies to some degree even to the 
whole fourteenth century, whose art cannot be understood without 
training our eyes to the aesthetic ideas of the medieval artist, who appre- 
ciated clear relief planes. Conservative schools, like the Sienese in Italy, 
hold on to those principles far into the fifteenth century, as we can 
observe if we review the illustrations in Edgell’s History of Sienese 
Painting. 

If I use this excellent book to explain a few points in favor of the 
medieval aesthetic as I see it, and contradict some of its statements, it is 
not because I do not appreciate the great service the author has done in 
increasing the understanding of Sienese art, but because his work hap- 
pens to be one of the latest among a number of general treatises in which 
aesthetic principles derived from post-Renaissance art are unhappily 
applied to medieval art. Edgell, while in theory highly favorable toward 
the medieval character of Sienese painting, in practice, I believe, fre- 
quently does not do justice to the efforts of the masters. 

We should remember that in transition periods the art of the preced- 
ing epoch, having come to its final development, is usually advanced to 
a high degree of refinement and even mannerism, such as is seen for 
example in the late archaic art in Greece around the year 500 B.C. 
anterior to the great art of Phidias. We may compare the change of 
style which took place in Greece at this time to the development from 
Duccio to Giotto. Duccio is one of those masters of a transition period 
who, in a last great effort, represents the medieval idea in an art of 
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extraordinary subtlety. Giotto, on the other hand, while he still adhered 
to medieval ideas in his relief planes, was the first to introduce in his 
simplified massive forms the new style of plastic reality and space com- 
position. 

Edgell rightly ranks Duccio among the great painters of the world, 
but as he is inclined to look for “‘faults” even in the greatest artists—a 
tendency of criticism incomprehensible to me—he finds some flaws in 
this painter’s work. For instance, in one of the panels of the Maésta 
(finished by Duccio in 1311) Judas Receiving the Pieces of Silver 
(Fig. 8), though he praises the composition’s dramatic quality, he finds 
“the usual faults of plastic reality”. The lower leg and foot of a figure 
“have not the tactile value of an empty stocking”’. “This indifference” 
(to tactile values, or, as he explains in other instances, to space composi- 
tion and perspective) “was a real fault and will always count somewhat 
against the painter”’. 

But we cannot blame our artist if he is consistent in all his principles. 
Duccio cannot have been simply indifferent to tactile values, to space 
composition in the later sense and to perspective.° He must have been 
consciously opposed to these means of producing plastic reality. They 
were adverse to his ideas of flat surface compositions with irrational 
figures of visionary content. We cannot expect to find plastic reality and 
a front relief style of imaginary character in the same picture. One 
excludes the other. Duccio’s great visionary art is not conceivable in 
plastic, realistic terms. We may not like his art and may prefer a plain 
transcription of nature. This is a matter of taste. But if we like the expres- 
sion of his grand transcendental ideals, we must also like the means 
which enabled him to express them. It was not a fault, but a merit, on 
Duccio’s part, that he clung to the medieval principles, which have the 
same relative value as those of later periods. 

Edgell finds fault not only with Duccio’s lack of bodily plastic forms, 
but—and here we return to our consideration of front plane relief—still 
more so with his confusing different planes in the same picture, and even 
in the same figure. Speaking of the F/age/lation (Fig. 9) he says, “The 
executioners are puppets, without thickness, working as though sus- 
pended on wires. The worst fault is in Pilate. He is placed at the right 
upon a platform. His feet occupy a position about halfway up stage. 
With his hand, however, he makes a gesture and the arm passes before 
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a slender colonnette. On following down this colonnette one observes 
that its base is placed at the outer edge of the scene, or, to pursue our 
theatrical terminology, immediately behind the footlights. Such a 
childish indifference to the proper placing of figures in space is as- 
tounding, even in this period and school. The word ‘indifference’ is 
used advisedly. Even Duccio, had he thought for a moment, could not 
have made so flagrant a mistake.” 

Is it likely that so subtle an artist as Duccio should actually not have 
noticed that the upper and lower part of so exquisitely designed a figure 
as Pilate appear in two different planes? I believe from the fact that he 
more than once applied similar means to bring the further part of his 
picture to the front plane, we may accept it as certain that in this instance 
also he followed a carefully worked-out system. If we must criticize 
Duccio, it would perhaps be more just to accuse him rather of too much 
thought than a lack of it. The eyes have only to become accustomed to 
the fine play of retreating and forward-moving planes which we ex- 
perience in Duccio’s compositions to find it as fascinating as the rhythm 
of lines which connects the figures within the massed groups, and 
flows through their garments or other elements in this highly raffine 
art. 

We notice that in the same picture the figures in the left background 
are brought forward by enlarging their heads, while the floor and 
ceiling are raised toward the front plane. A very instructive compo- 
sition in this respect is the panel with the First Denial of St. Peter 
(Fig. 10). Edgell finds “an absence of perspective” in the picture, while 
Berenson says: “the inner court and chambers, the staircase running 
up the side of the house, the space where the men are sitting—all are 
perfectly detached from another, and each has ample depth”. This 
seems to show that (as we would expect from a painting of the tran- 
sition period) it has both front plane quality and indication of space. 
The background does not actually give depth. At the moment when 
architectural forms seem to indicate depth they are quickly flattened, 
and the receding lines are broken. An instance is the round seat on 
which the man sits before St. Peter, which is turned to the front like a 
folded card table; or in the doorway and windows of the background, 
whose openings are turned as much as possible into a plane parallel to 
that of the foreground. A motive very similar to that used for Pilate 
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in the preceding picture is employed for the figure of the maid to whom 
St. Peter speaks. She stands in the first plane, yet at first glance it seems 
as if she were leaning with the upper part of her body on the staircase 
leading to the house in the background. She does not actually touch 
the staircase, but her arm is so closely connected with its lines that we 
feel quite clearly the intention of the artist to bring a part of the back- 
ground stage setting into the front plane. 

In the Betrayal of Judas (Fig. 11) the group around Jesus is enframed 
by a tree on either side, which gives compactness and dignity to the 
group, as Berenson observes; he finds it also remarkable that the tree in 
the center is placed exactly above the head of Christ, thus giving monu- 
mentality and elevation to this figure. We should, however, remember 
that these three trees are actually a considerable distance behind Christ 
and the group around him. The fact that the artist brought them 
directly into compositional connection with the foreground figures 
proves that he intended to create the impression that essential elements 
in a distant plane belonged to the front plane. 

We observe similar tendencies in every panel of Duccio’s Maesta. 
In the complicated composition of the Entry into Jerusalem (Fig. 13) 
we find that the mass of people streaming out of the city gates to greet 
the Christ is most carefully designed so that the figures gradually 
become larger and larger the further they are from the foreground, and 
to the very last one appear in the same front plane in which Christ and 
his Apostles are, a system enriched, but still very similar to the one 
employed by the sculptor who executed the bronze doors at Pisa (Fig. 
3). This brings us to another point in the history of Sienese painting, to 
the art of Simone Martini,whose similar tendencies have been, I believe, 
misinterpreted by his historians. Edgell as well as Van Marle’ considered 
it as one of his constant “faults” that he increases the size of his figures 
toward the background instead of reducing them. Regarding his 
masterly composition of the Way to Calvary (Fig. 14), the former 
writes: “... he reverts to an old fault: the lack of attention to planes. 
The head of the Magdalen behind the cross is actually larger than that 
of the executioner dragging at the rope before it. Still larger are some of 
the heads on the ramp, behind the Magdalen and the lack of scale be- 
comes more acute. It is so noticeable that it produces a lack of harmony 
which seriously mars our enjoyment of the work. A similar fault is as 
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apparent in the Berlin Entombment ...” (op. cit., p. 99). It is hardly 
necessary to dwell further on the reason for the different scale of these 
figures, which is none other than to give unity to the relief plane. What 
is called for is just a matter of becoming accustomed to the medieval 
artist’s point of view—which is easy enough for anyone who appreciates 
modern art—and we will find that this clear observation of the front 
plane throughout the picture considerably increases our enjoyment of 
the work. 

The system of the front plane relief is for the fourteenth century 
painters not so binding as it was for their predecessors, but even so it 
is still in many cases the basis from which they build up their composi- 
tions. A real appreciation of the works of this period should consider 
that the painter first of all had to decide how far he should go with the 
modern tendency of introducing space and tactile values into his com- 
position, and how far he should depart from a tradition to which he was 
attached by his training. 

Giotto, for instance, who is rightly known as the first to give to his 
figures full plastic forms foreshadowing the Renaissance, seldom gives 
up the idea of the front plane composition entirely. In his great En- 
throned Madonna in the Uffizi (Fig. 12) the head of the Madonna and 
Child appear to be in the same plane as the angels kneeling before the 
throne, and these are reduced in size so as to bring them into the same 
plane as those standing further back. There can be no doubt that the 
front angels are intended to be of the same size as those behind who 
appear larger to us. 

Among Giotto’s followers Bernardo Daddi, for instance, is still as 
much interested in the front plane development of his compositions as 
he is in the new idea of giving plastic value to the individual figure. We 
cannot understand a composition of his, such as in the Academia in 
Florence (reproduced Van Marle, Fig. 209) or that in S. Giusto a Sig- 
nano (Fig. 15) if we do not accustom our eye to the relief quality of these 
works. The smaller figures of the saints in front are brought with great 
skill into the same plane as the Madonna and the angels next to her 
throne, while the movement of the child is not intended to give depth 
to this part of the picture, but to develop the front plane from one side 
to another; it is noticeable that the right arm of the child is in exactly the 
same plane as the right arm of the Madonna. 
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Even deep into the fifteenth century certain reactionary painters were 
still very much inclined to compose in the front relief style of former 
ages, whichis one of the reasons why they appeal so much to us and those 
modern artists who follow similar tendencies. To these painters belong 
Fra Angelico, Masolino (in his earlier phase) and Lorenzo Monaco. In 
the small composition by Lorenzo Monaco reproduced here (Fig. 16.) 
the Madonna is so much enlarged in size that she, as well as the child 
upon her knees, appears to be in exactly the same plane as the adoring 
figures in front of her, and in spite of the fact that these figures are 
obviously moving in a different plane and are arranged in a half circle 
around her, which in itself suggests the direction toward the depth. The 
charm of Lorenzo Monaco’s subtle art is partly due to the unreality of 
the planes in his compositions. They seem to exist and not to exist, they 
move forward and backward at the moment our eyes think they have 
established their position, and give to the space itself a swinging move- 
ment which continues the linear rhythm of his easy flowing, yet plasti- 
cally well rounded figures. 

We will conclude the discussion with a late example of the medieval 
front relief plane in a northern painting, to show that in the North even 
towards the end of the fifteenth century there existed artists who ad- 
hered consciously or unconsciously to this idea of an earlier age: The 
Death of the Virgin by Hugo van der Goes, painted about 1470, (Fig. 
17). It could not escape so keen an observer as Max J. Friedlander 
that the heads and hands of the figures in this composition are placed 
throughout at the same distance from the spectator, although the figures 
are, in reality, arranged in several planes one behind the other. He does 
not connect this in any way with the system of the medieval front relief 
plane, but points as an explanation to the intensity of the artist’s senti- 
ment which made him forget unity of space and logical development of 
light arrangement. I translate the essential sentences in this description: 
“The lines of both ends of the bed run parallel to the upper and lower 
border of the picture. This does not correspond to the position of the 
Virgin; from her oblique position we would not expect the bed placed 
straight, but also oblique . . . Christ, half as large as the apostles, there- 
fore apparently high and far away, seems to hover immediately above 
the bed. The apostles, one behind the other in five planes, occupy a 
space of at least six feet in depth. In spite of it all, heads and hands seem 
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to be placed at about the same distance from the spectator, without any 
change of light and space relation. The artist’s deep sympathy with 
the human destiny reached such a degree that he sacrificed unity of 
space and logical changes of light and shadow, desiring nothing else 
than to give expression to the polyphonous chorus of wailing and 
crying voices.” 

To this I would like to add that the artist was obviously more inter- 
ested in the development of his composition sideways than toward its 
depth. Van der Goes was quite able to reproduce a room in what is 
called the “right” perspective. The mathematical laws of perspective 
were generally known at that time, and were often applied by con- 
temporary ‘artists and by our master himself in other paintings. Even in 
ours the walls of the room and the bed are constructed correctly. But it 
is clear that the artist did not care especially to make a show of these 
constructive lines, whose resulting perspective was considered by many 
a wonderful achievement. The constructive lines of the room disappear 
almost entirely behind the crowded mass of figures, which are con- 
sciously placed in such relation to one another that directions running 
parallel to the spectator are stressed. The profile movement of faces and 
arms are frequent; the Virgin is not placed in the same foreshortening as 
the bed, but sideways; the position of the feet of the apostles seated in 
front is in keeping with the tendency to spread the figures out as much 
as possible in the front plane instead of using them to develop move- 
ment toward the depth. 

It was rightly felt by Dr. Friedlander that this bringing forward of 
the figures to the plane of the spectator has to do with the intensity of 
the artist’s passion. And here, I think, is one explanation for the system 
of the front relief plane in medieval art. Only an art which is more inter- 
ested in the spiritual world than in the visible reality, which is more 
interested in explaining the soul within a face or the contents of a sym- 
bolic story could go so far as to give up the idea of space or the value 
of plastic form, as early Christian and Byzantine art gave them up after 
they had been established for centuries in Greek and Roman art. In 
medieval art it is either the wish to make the spiritual meaning of a 
narrative clear to the spectator, or to show the expression of an intense 
inner life in an individual figure, that causes the artist to neglect the laws 
of space construction and to bring faces from the background so near 
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to the spectator that they are as close to him as those in the front plane. 
The reason, therefore, that Van der Goes used the medieval system of 
the front plane relief for his composition is that the religious passion of 
the past was more glowing in him than in other artists of his time. 

We find the same relationship between front plane relief and a newly 
awakened spiritual life (““expressionism”’) in modern art. The only differ- 
ence is that through the long centuries of the middle ages a complete 
formal system for expressing the spiritual ideas had been developed; 
while modern art, being in its first stage, has just broken the old forms 
and has not yet found a clear common language in which to formulate 


these new ideas. 
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Fig. 17. HUGO VAN DER GOES, Death of the Virgin 


Bruges, Musée Communal des Beaux-Arts 





1 Alois Riegl, Spactroemische Kunstindustrie, Vienna, 1901. 

2G. H. Edgell, A History of Sienese Painting, New York, 1932, p. 18. 

3 The reproduction is taken from W. Worringer, Griechentum und Gottk, Muenchen 1928. 

*R. Hamann, Das Strassburger Muenster und seine Bildwerke, Berlin, 1928. 

5 This applies quite as much to the Chinese and Japanese art of the same epoch. Compare C. Glaser: Die Raumdar- 
stellung in der japanischen Malerei, Monatshefte fuer Kunstwissenschaft 1908, p. 402 and O. Wulff: Die umgekehrte Per- 
spektive und die Niedersicht. Kunstwissenschaftliche Beitraege A. Schmarsow gewidmet, Leipsic, 1907. Both authors make 
similar observations in regard to the medieval Byzantine and Japanese art, but give, I believe, too complicated 
theoretical explanations. Wulff's article, however, is of fundamental importance, for he tackles for the first time 
the problem with which we are dealing here. What he calls ‘‘inverted perspective’’ and ‘“‘Niedersicht’ results 
to my mind frequently and most naturally from the endeavor of the artist to bring the furthest points in his com- 
— to the front plane. A good example for the ‘““Niedersicht"’ is given in the Strasbourg relief, while Duccio’s 
Maésta presents enough opportunity for the study of ‘inverted perspective."’ Both, “‘Niedersicht’’ and ‘inverted 
perspective’’ are, therefore, occasionally resulting points of view, caused by the idea of the front plane relief. 

6 Berenson, in his Central Italian Painters, was the first to point out the lack of tactile values in Duccio’s paintings 
compared with Giotto’s, but if he called this an inadequacy we should remember that his treatise was written in 
1897. Forty years have passed since then, and modern art has taught us to apply other standards. Also it should 
be said in justice to Berenson that he is most reluctant to speak of Duccio’s “‘failings’’ after he has praised him at 
length as a genius almost greater than Giotto. As he rightly remarks: ‘‘it is a thankless task demonstrating the 
failings of a great man."’ 

7Raimond van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, Nijhoff, Vol. II. 
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AN ALTARPIECE BY VASARI 


By WOLFGANG STECHOW 


(13214 by 68 in., Figs. 1 and 3) which is obviously an Italian altar- 

piece of the sixteenth century. The picture was given to the Uni- 
versity by a group of Wisconsin alumni and the heirs of Henry Rein- 
hardt, art dealer from Milwaukee and New York.’ Little is known of its 
history except that it once was part of the rather famous collection of 
Mr. C. T. Yerkes of New York. As a matter of fact it was mentioned 
in the catalogue of the sale of that collection in New York, the 5th to 
8th of April, 1910, where it was described (but not reproduced) as a 
work of the Sienese master Baldassare Peruzzi’ to whom it has been 
attributed ever since. 

In this panel the painter has appealed to the imagination of both the 
faithful churchgoer and the art “connoisseur.” The Holy Night has 
fallen. Mary, in graceful surprise, unveils the Child Christ to herself, to 
Joseph and the Shepherds, as well as to the spectator. A bright light 
radiates miraculously from the Holy Infant’s head as He lifts His arms 
to be taken up by His Mother. Joseph looks on from the left, accom- 
panied by an old and a youthful shepherd. From the right more shep- 
herds are approaching. The first has already bent his knees in adoration; 
at the same time he turns around to communicate the news to his com- 
rade. Farther back there are two more shepherds. One looks up, in 
dazzled surprise, toward a glory of angels announcing the Birth of the 
Lord by singing the “Gloria in Excelsis”; the other connects this part 
of the story to the main representation by directing the attention of his 
comrade to the Saviour in front. The stable and the figures of other 
shepherds are obscured in nightly darkness. 

All of this content has been incorporated in forms which are full of 
conscious refinement in attitudes and composition, appealing to a spec- 
tator of an equally refined artistic connoisseurship. Child and Madonna 
are in the center, carefully balanced in a left-right-upward and a right- 
left-downward composition; the attitudes of Joseph on the left and of 
the shepherd on the right close the main group in the first plane with 
rounded outlines, in a complete counterbalance of their limbs. The 
figures of Mary, Joseph, and the Child, at the same time, are tied up, 


I: June, 1923, the University of Wisconsin acquired a large panel 
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compositionally, to the head of the old man behind them. With this they 
form something like a complete circle. This pattern is supplemented by 
the young shepherd looking down from the left. His head is in the same 
diagonal with the heads of the old shepherd and of Mary. The selfsame 
line is taken up by all of the heads on the right. There it is transformed 
into a half-circular swing which, in turn, leads the onlooker’s eyes to 
both background and upper part of the picture. Here, the “Gloria” 
counterbalances the lower part and, at the same time, is linked to it by 
means of the standing shepherd on the left. The attitudes and gestures 
are lively, vivacious, and slightly “manneristic” in the characteristic 
style of the advanced sixteenth century. 

The picture shows hardly any relationship to the style of Peruzzi. 
While in some of his paintings Peruzzi did approach the manneristic 
style of the middle of the century, basically he remained bound to the 
late Quattrocento tradition. His forms are rather subtle and elegant by 
comparison with the robust stoutness of this panel. Nevertheless, the 
latter is more mannerfistic in its agitated attitudes and movements of 
the bodies. In addition to that, the composition of this altarpiece is more 
solid, more definitely constructed by means of well balanced masses 
than were any of Peruzzi’s. Another difference lies in the coloristic 
scheme of the panel. It shows no similarity whatever to Peruzzi’s mul- 
tiple local and changeant colors. Instead it betrays some breaking up of 
underlying tonality into a more varified range which retains part of the 
basic tonal unity, reminiscent of the Venetian tradition. 

Every feature mentioned above as differing from Peruzzi’s style 
points in the same direction, i. e., to the fact that the picture is consider- 
ably later than its attribution to Peruzzi (who died in 15 37) would allow. 
But there is more evidence as to the master of this altarpiece. In truth, it 
is a most characteristic work of Giorgio Vasari, the “father of the history 
of art”. 

Most attributions of this kind either bear out their correctness at first 
sight or fail to do so even with the support of circumstantial arguments. 
I trust that the attribution of this panel to Vasari will be counted among 
those that are convincing at first sight, the more so as I was struck by its 
evidence without myself being, in the least, a Vasari “connoisseur”. 
Thus I hope to be allowed to turn at once to the question of the chrono- 
logical place of the picture within Vasari’s oeuvre. If I should succeed 
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in answering this question satisfactorily the proof of the correctness of 
the attribution proper would be furnished implicitly. 

A short survey of Vasari’s main pictures throughout his long and 
manifold activity will reveal that in this painting, we have not to do with 
an early work of his. This will be obvious despite the fact that we are 
still far from knowing the details of his artistic development.’ Centering 
our attention upon some of his more famous altarpieces, we see him 
working first under Rosso’s influence (Deposition from the Cross in 
Arezzo, 1538, and Immaculate Conception, Florence, SS. Apostoli, 
1541), and in the Bronzino-Salviati manner as late as 1548 (Péefa of 
Ravenna), when a tight and crowded composition was accompanied 
by a rich and multiple coloristic scheme.‘ But ever since his stay at 
Venice in 1541 Venetian influences were being absorbed by Vasari. 
These were joined to new impulses from Salviati’s style of the same 
period, which itself contains many Venetian reminiscences and certain 
Raphael and del Sarto influences. The eventual result is shown in 
Vasari’s mature style as we have it in the Coronation of the Virgin in 
Citta di Castello, Christ Carrying the Cross in Santa Croce in Florence, 
and a great number of other altarpieces painted during the sixties. It is 
this group which show all the characteristic features displayed in our 
panel. In the altarpiece with St. Mary and Saints in Arezzo (1568) the 
Holy Child and the angels are particularly close to the corresponding 
figures of the Madison panel; the faces of Joseph and the shepherds as 
well as the attitudes of the shepherds have their closest parallels in Sv. 
Peter and St. John Blessing (Fig. 2) in the Berlin Museum (no. 334) and 
in the Descent of the Holy Ghost in the Neues Palais at Potsdam.° 

Fortunately we are able to check the date assigned here to our picture 
(late fifteen sixties) by comparing it with representations of the same 
subject painted by Vasari at different periods of his career. In 1538 he 
painted a Nativity panel for the Badia at Camaldoli, which is still in its 
original place. It shows a very strong contrast of light and dark in 
addition to many other features which differ entirely from the Madison 
panel. More interesting still is a comparison between the fresco of 1542 
in Santa Margherita in Arezzo and our picture. Here we have a distinct 
similarity in details (the Christ Child is even identical) combined with 
a marked difference in style; the composition of the fresco is very 
strict and simple, with all of the figures arranged in one recessional 
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diagonal, counterbalanced by architecture on the left side.® The well- 
known Borghese Nativity is probably the one painted in 1546 for the 
Cardinal Salviati.’ It is already a bit closer in style to our panel (note 
especially the angels above and the face of the shepherd on the lower 
right side) but evidently considerably earlier. This is borne out by the 
stronger contrast of light and shade, the more plastic rendering of the 
bodies and faces, the greater emphasis on recession and spatial distribu- 
tion on the stage, and a less mannered attitude of the Madonna. Most of 
these differences are again apparent in a comparison of our panel with 
the Naples organ door of 1545. 

After having assigned an approximate date to the Madison altarpiece 
we may discuss the chance of finding a record of it in Vasari’s own diary 
or in its continuation by his nephew, Marcantonio Vasari (after 1568). 
Actually there is only one mention of an altarpiece dealing with the 
subject that can possibly be referred to our picture. As Dr. G. Haydn 
Huntley was kind enough to point out to me, the following statement 
is to be found in Vasari’s ““Ricordanze”’ (ed. A. del Vita, Arezzo, 1929, Pp. 
109):° “Una tavola alle monache della pieve a Santo Stefano entrovi una 
Nativita di Cristo ed i Pastori”. The date of this entry (made by Marcan- 
tonio) is not entirely clear, but it can only be 1570 or 1571. Since Vasari 
traveled frequently during these two years (Rome, Arezzo, Florence) it 
is difficult to ascertain exactly where this “pieve” is to be sought. But 
surely it can be identified with the “Pieve di Santo Stefano in Pane”, 
just outside of Florence near the Ponte a Rifredi, of which G. Carocci, 
in his Dintorni di Firenze, vol. I, pl. 256, speaks at some length. He 
complains that “molte opere d’arte dovevano in antico adornare gli 
altari ... ma esse scomparsero quasi tutte per dar posto a pitture di 
artisti moderni”. Unfortunately there is no opportunity of verifying 
whether or not the Madison altarpiece was actually painted for, and 
located in, that church, since there is no documentary evidence avail- 
able concerning its former equipment. Then again, the many alter- 
ations effected in the church are such as to make impossible any real 
attempts toward a solution of the problem.’ It remains very probable, 
however, that the Nativity painted by Vasari for a certain “Pieve di Santo 
Stefano” in the year 1570 or 1571 (according to the reliable diary of his 
nephew) should be identified with the Madison Nativity, which accord- 
ing to all stylistic evidence is an altarpiece painted by Vasari about 1570. 
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1 See Porter Butts, Art in Wisconsin, Madison 1936, p. 205 

2 The Picture is not mentioned in a MS. catalogue of the Yerkes collection of about 1891 in the Ryerson Library 
of the Chicago Art Institute. It is no. 198 of the sale catalogue (no. 121 of the de luxe edition 

3 We are looking forward to the results of the research undertaken by Dr. G. Haydn Huntley of the University of 
Chicago. 

‘ For stylistic analyses and reproductions of the more famous pictures by Vasari see: R. W. Carden, The Life of 
G. Vasari, New York 1911; H. Voss, Die Maleres der Spactrenatssance in Florenz und Rom, Berlin 1920, vol. I, p. 258 g.- 
A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte Italiana, vol. 1X, 6 (1933), p. 291 fi 

’ No. 276, reproduced in the catalogue of 1935, Fig. 4 

6 I owe photographs of these pictures to the kindness of Dr. G. Haydn Huntley. 

7 Rediscovered by H. Voss, Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen 1913, p. 306 and loc. cit 
identified with the one painted in 1553 for Pierantonio Bandini; the Bandini picture measured 1 by 1 braccie, the one 
painted for Cardinal Salviati 134 by 114 braccie (‘‘Ricordanze’’, ed. A. del Vita, p. 55) which corresponds quite 
well to the measurements of the Borghese Nativity (111 by 73 cm.; 1 braccia fiorentina being about 58 cm.). 


8 See also K. Frey, Der Literarische Nachlass G. Vasarz's, Ul, 1930 p. 885 
® My thanks are due to Drs. Oertel and Haftmann of the Kunsthistorisches Institut, Florence, for their kind assistance 
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